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Permanent, Economical Buildings for 
Every One-story Purpose 


Besides serving the needs of industry for 
auxiliary plant construction, Blaw-Knox 
buildings are being adopted as standard 
wherever substantial, firesafe buildings of 
low cost are desired. 

Blaw-Knox buildings cost less than any 
other type of permanent construction. 
They are firesafe, weather-proof, well- 
lighted and ventilated, good-looking and 
substantial. 

These buildings are built entirely of pre- 
fabricated galvanized steel units shipped 
direct from Blaw-Knox factories. They 
can be quickly put up and very readily dis- 
mantled and re-erected in a new location 
whenever occasion demands. Also, they 
can be easily enlarged through the use of 
additional standard units. 


Blaw-Knox buildings are furnished in 
many types and all sizes and in any com- 
bination of steel windows and doors. Gal- 
vanized steel—the time-tested, rust-pro- 
tected metal—is used on roof, side walls 
and doors; or masonry side walls can be 
furnished with combination building types. 
Many exclusive features, developed 
through 50 years of practical experience, 
make Blaw-Knox steel buildings the 
safest and most economical investment for 
all one-story manufacturing and com- 
mercial purposes. 

You can get immediate delivery upon 
the style of building which best meets 
your requirement. Blaw-Knox buildings 
are available on a special financing plan. 
Write today and ask for Blaw-Knox book- 
let containing full information. 


Blaw-Knox Is The Original All-Steel Building 


Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
610 Farmers Bank Building 


District Sales Offices: 
BALTIMORE BUFFALO 


NEW YORK 
BIRMINGHAM 


CHICAGO DETROIT 
CLEVELAND, O. 
9500 Quincy Ave. 


BIAW-KNOX 


All purpose, one story Buildings 
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Our 22,000 User Concerns 
cover every line of 
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Box Mfrs., Builders’ Supplies. 


Cans, Caskets, Cement, Chairs, Chem- 
icals Cigars, Cleaners, Coal Pro- 
ducers, Confectioners, Contractors, 
Cotton Mfrs. 


Dairies, Department Stores, Druggists. 
































You might say that no man could be so eee 


stupid, make such mistakes— Felters, Filters, Food Products, Foun- 
dries, Furniture. 
—yet Business is paying a daily tax for Garages, Gas Companies, Gasoline 


Stations, Glass Mfrs., Grocers. 


errors and rank guess work that is even sisitce: Seadings: Wlkatiid: tends 


worse. Ice and Ice Cream Plants, Insurance 
: ‘ Offices, Iron and Steel. 
Most Business Losses are directly traceable Pale es 
to the Human Factor, its carelessness, indif- Knitting Mills, Kitchen Supplies. 
ference and wrong standards. Ladies’ Garments, Laundries, Light 


Plants, Lithographers, Lumber 
(Yards and Mills). 


Machine Shops, Metal Specialties, 


It will continue to be so until Executives 


employ simple and practical means for mak- Bindiecd: lughraminih 
ing workers think with each other and with Oil Refineries, Overall Mfrs. 
Management. Packers, Paint Mfrs. Pen Mfrs., 


Pianos, Plumbing, Potteries, Print- 
ers, Public Utilities. 


The Answer to Human Problems in Busi- thcsls Wes; Sidhe, Sitio Sto» 


ness cannot be left to Chance. It requires plies, Refrigerators, Rubber Goods. 
i i i i and Door Mfrs., Sausage Mak 
the attention and direction of Executives. — tae nc on oe gamete 
- P . Soda Fountains, Steel Products, 

Tell Workers what is right. Give them Stoves, Structural Iron. 
your Ideas and Principles, and they will think — oe —— oe 
constructively, with you. Toys. 

y 7 Underwear, Uniforms. 

Our Plan helps you in doing this—it is Valves, Varnish, Veneers. 3 

securing Results in 22,000 concerns. Wagoris, Warehouses, Washing Ma- 


chines, Watches, Wearing Apparel, 
Wheels, Wind Mills, Wire Products, 


We will gladly demonstrate to you how Wood Products, Woolens. 
big results are achieved. Yarn Mfrs., Yeast. 
Zinc Products. 

















MATHER & Aenea Y 


General Offices: 
155-165 East Superior Street 
CHICAGO 







Eastern Sales Office: 
250 West 57th Street 
NEW YORK 
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What You Get in 


Forbes Magazine 


1—A Time-Saving News Service—a real 
life-saver for the business man. 
FORBES saves you wading through 
the avalanche of news and views and 
rumors and denials pouring in daily 
from all parts of the world. It un- 
dertakes, in its pages, to furnish busy 
business men all the essential, sig- 
nificant, vital, industrial, financial, 
commercial, investment, railroad, 
public utility, automotive, agricul- 
tural and labor news at home and 
abroad. 


2—Forecasts and reviews of business 
conditions. 


3—Practical, proven plans for develop- 
ing your business, for broadening 
your markets, for strengthening and 
stimulating your executives, for 
cutting your costs and losses and 
increasing the profits. 


4—Fact stories of methods whereby 
other businesses have succeeded. 


5—Articles by successful business men 
and financiers, on business and how 
to solve the problems you face from 
day to day. 


Why Not Become a 
Regular Subscriber? 


=-<——--FILL IN AND MAIL===——= 


Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


$5 for one year subscription to 
Enclosed find $9 for two years } Forbes Magazine. 


(Add 50c. extra for Canadian Postage, and $1.00 extra 
for-Foreign Postage per year.) 


EE cnt chew bisseassdncaseekhas 
2-15-25 
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Just Off the Press. | 
HOW TO GET THE JOB YOU WANT 


By William L. Fletcher 


President, William L. Fletcher, Inc. 








We want you to examine this book for yourself— 
We will make no extravagant claims for it— 
You pay for it on its merits alone. 








Isn’t This What You Want to Know? 


—How to get the job you are qual- 
ified for. 

—How to find the market for your 
services. 

—List of sources of prospects. 

—How to interest the employer. 

—What the employer must think 
before he will hire you. 

—Creating a demand for your serv- 
ices. 

—How to approach prospective em- 
ployers. 

—When and how to use letters in 
approaching your prospective em- 
ployer. 

—When and how to use the tele- 
phone and telegraph. 

—How to write letters that will se- 
cure your interviews. 

—Don’t for sales letters. 

—How to answer a “Want. Adver- 
tisement.” 

—How to meet competition with 
other letters in answer to the 
same advertisement. 

—How to run a “Want Advertise- 
ment.” 

—When to use advertising. 

—Where to place advertisements in 
paper. How to combine attention 
and interest. 

—What makes a want advertise- 
ment pull? 

—How to use the mail to secure the 
job you want. 


—How to plan and write your let- 
ters. 

—How to select your list. 

—Number of letters to send. 

—How much to spend. 

—Points of contact. 

—When to mail your letters. 

—How to answer prospective em- 
ployer’s objections. 

—How to answer objections that 
other employers were dissatisfied 
with you. 

—How to answer objections that 
you have had fights with other 
employers. 





THIS BOOK 
REPRINTS 
1. The actual letters that 


have won jobs. 
2. Actual advertisements 
that have been suc- 


cessful in winning 


3 Successful letters 
written by the author 
which have gotten jobs 


for men. 











—How to answer objections which 
the employer does not express, 
but which you know are present. 

—How to overcome lack of expe- 
rience. 

—How to overcome lack of suffi- 
cient education along lines perti- 
nent to the job you want. 

—How to handle interviews with 
employers. 

—How to prepare for an interview. 
—The trick of closing the inter- 
view, resulting in employment. 
—tTips for recent college graduates. 
—The problem of the man over 45. 
—The problem of the man who 

must “find himself.” 

—How to capitalize your age. 

—Tips for the man in the small 
town. 

—Help for the man who is starting 
from scratch. 

—How to get a job away from 
home. 

—Changing your vocation or busi- 
ness. 

—How to get out of a rut. 

—How to fit your business to your 
best inclinations and abilities. 


—How to select a new vocation. ~ 
—How to select a new business. 


—Breaking into a new vocation or 
business. 


—How to make good in a new job. 


Sent on Approval:—This book “How to Get the Job You Want” 
will be sent to readers of Forbes Magazine on approval for seven 
days. Within seven days after you receive it, you can either return 
it, without further obligation on your part, or you can remit $2.50 





as payment in full. 


Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, N. Y. 
All right! Send me a copy of the book “How to Get the Job You Want” by William L. Fletcher. I'll 
read it for seven days and then either return it to you, without further obligation on my part, or I 
will remit $2.50 as payment in full. 
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More Power To 
Your Busses! 


ORE sure, swift, “on-time” 
miles at less cost—for this big 
new Wisconsin delivers more 
power per cubic inch of displace- 
ment than any other type of engine. 


\ Built for busses—sturdy, silent, 
simple. 
And economical! 
Sketchy specifications below—de- 
siete tailed data at your request, gladly 
sent. 
(, MORE 
PO R WISCONSIN MOTOR MFG. CO. 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


“Wisconsin, 


Model “‘Z”, 6-cylinder, 44” x 5”; 4 three- 
inch main bearings. 



























Brake r, 53 at 1,000 R.P.M.; 77 
at 1,500 R.P.M.; 95 at 2,000 R.P.M.; 165 at 
2,400 R.P.M. 






Removable cylinder head—3 point suspen- 
pump—force feed 
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Friends Mean Most 
In His Full Life 


66 HAT is the 
most worth- 
while accom- 


plishment of your life?” 
Elwood Haynes was 
asked. 


“Retaining the affection 
and esteem of those with 
whom I have been asso- 
ciated,” was the reply. 

Indiana is proud of him. 
Science honors him. And 
his fellow townsmen love 
him. 

About five miles out of 
Kokomo, on the pictur- 
esque Pumpkinvine Pike, 
stands an unusual and im- 
pressive monument, erect- 
ed by a proud state. On 
its bronze tablet is in- 
scribed the statement that 
it marks the spot where 
Elwood Haynes started 
the first motor driven ve- 
hicle in this country on its 
trial trip, July 4, 1894. 


It is significant that the 
first automobile grew 
from Haynes’ desire for 
cheap and dependable 
transportation. As man- 
ager of a natural gas com- 
pany he had to travel back 
and forth continually a 
distance of twelve miles 
over bad roads between 
town and the gas fields. 
That was why his mind 
turned to a mechanical 


buggy. 
Haynes, the Metallurgist, 
Produced “Stellite” 


Everybody has heard of 
Haynes the inventor, but 
it is not so generally 
known that he deserves 
high rank as a scientist. 

To his skill as a metal- 
lurgist the world is indebted 
for “Stellite,” a high-speed 
tool steel. It is harder than 
steel, resists the action of 
most acids, is not affected 
by heat up to 1,800 degrees 
Fahrenheit, is tougher at 
red heat than when cold, 
and does not lose its tem- 
per. 

O. D. Foster’s story of 
Elwood Haynes, in Forbes 
for March 1, will be widely 
read. 
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Low-cost Transportation 





| Future of the Automobile Business 


_ It is of importance to bankers to know at all times the drift of any im- 
portant business, especially one that involves large employment of funds. 





During twenty-five years of remarkable progress, the automobile busi- 
ness has developed to a position of leadership in the amount of money 
involved, in its manufacture, sale and purchase, and in the number of 
people employed in the manufacture of automobiles and accessories 
and the production of raw materials used in the business. 


We believe we reflect the opinion of the leaders of the industry in gen- 
eral when we state that the drift of the business is into stronger hands. 
The requirements for the successful conduct of the business are such in 
capital, organization and experience, that inevitably the best plans, 
ability and resources tend to focus on lines of cars that most completely 
and satisfactorily meet market requirements. 


Your attention is particularly directed to the Durant Motors organiza- 
tion as one of those that will be an increasingly important factor in the 
industry. Its line of cars meets more than 95% of the market demand 
as to character and price. It has exceptionally ample manufacturing 
facilities and strong manufacturing and selling organizations. Distribu- 
tive facilities and advertising are both being increased and improved 
rapidly. 


The importance of our lines in your town will increase steadily. 
We invite your interested observation of our progress. 


STAR CAR PRICES 


f.o.b. Lansing, Mich. 


Touring . . $540 ‘Roadster . . $540 Coupe . . $750 
Sedan . . $820 Commercial Chassis . . $445 





DURANT MOTORS: INC 
Broadway at 57th Street, New York 


| Dealers and Service Stations Throughout the United States and Canada 
STAR PLANTS: - ELIZABETH,N.J. - LANSING, MICH. + OAKLAND,CAL. + TORONTO, ONT. 
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Touring Car $525 


Chevrolet dealers sell a product 
that possesses the highest ideals 
of value—abundant quality at 


low cost. 


The new Chevrolet has a greatly 
improved chassis construction 
—new disc clutch, new rear 
axle with pressed-steel banjo- 
type housing, new semi-elliptic 
springs; new bodies of greater 
beauty and comfort, closed 


QUALITY AT LOW COST 


models with handsome Fisher 
bodies, finished in beautiful 
colors of Duco; coach has bal- 
loon tires, sedan and coupe 
have disc wheels and balloon 
tires—quality features that you 
would expect to find only on 
high priced cars. 


People who see these cars are 
astonished to learn that they 
can be sold at such low prices. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Cérporation 


tillery Wheels 


lery Wheels Standard Equipmen 





ALL PRICES F. O. B. FLINT, MICHIGAN 
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Roadster *525 Coupe $715 Coach $735 Sedan °825 


30 in. x 32 in. Tires and Ar- 30 in. x 32 in. Tires and Ar- Balloon Tires and DiscW heels Balloon Tires and Special Artil- Balloon Tiresand 
tillery Wheels Standard Equi; t d , t Standard Equ: 


Disc Whee'~ 
ipment 
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Twenty Significant Business 
Developments 


HESE are the most signifi- 
cant and important devel- 
opments thus far this year: 

1. Employment has _ increased 
rather than decreased notwith- 
standing the wintery weather. 

2. The upward movement in the 
general price level shows signs of 
halting. 

3. Money rates, after their year- 
end firmness, have weakened. 

4. Despite the exportation of 
some $150,000,000 of gold, the 
banking position has been gaining 
in strength, and all the talk of an 
immediate rise of official redis- 
count rates has died down. 

5. Grain prices have had a phe- 
nomenal rise, due mainly to export 
demand caused by an abnormal 
shortage of foreign wheat. 

6. Railroad traffic during the 
first month of the year exceeded 
that of any other January. 

7. The latest railroad earnings 
show very marked improvement. 

8. Bank clearings are of record- 
breaking volume. 

9. Transactions on the New 
York Stock Exchange in January 
ran beyond any other month in the 
country’s history, and the price 
level, after irregular fluctuations, 
closed the month near the peak for 
the current movement. 

10. New security offerings ag- 
gregating more than $500,000,000 
in the first thirty days of the year 
have been readily absorbed. 

11. The steel industry has con- 
tinued to increase production, until 
it is now approaching the country’s 
enormously-increased maximum 
capacity, with prices tending up- 
wards. 

12. The very important textile 
industry is showing betterment 
after its long period of inactivity, 
New England and the South both 
sharing in the larger call for 
goods. 


By B. C. Forbes 


13. Building operations continue 
on a huge scale, with a keener 
demand for lumber and certain 
other materials. 

14. The automobile industry has 
cleaned house and will not enter 
Spring with awkwardly large 
stocks of cars on hand. 

15. Retail business is holding up 


PUBLIC UTIL F: 
ITIES GWORKS 


BUSINESS & 
COMMERCIAL 


RESIDENTIAL. 





1920 1924 


1921 1922 19 


The above chart reprinted from the 

monthly bulletin of the New York 

Federal Reserve Bank, shows the value 

of building contracts awarded each year 

in 27 states. (Figures in millions of 
dollars). 


well, with very notable expansion 
in sales by leading mail-order 
houses and chain-store systems, 
thanks partly to the greater pur- 
chasing power of various agricul- 
tural States. 

16. Utility companies, as a 
whole, are reporting better earn- 
ings and a widening market 
among customers for new securi- 
ties. 

17. Genuine progress is being 
made in effecting consolidations, 
notably in the railroad and utility 
fields. 

18. No fewer than seventy com- 
panies took cheerful dividend ac- 
tion during January, a total only 





once exceeded since February of 
last year. 

19. Improvement in the Euro- 
pean outlook is_ reflected by 
marked progress in sterling to- 
wards the gold level. 

20. The domestic political out- 
look has continued reassuring. 

Disappointment is expressed in 
certain quarters over the failure 
of the new year to bring a vigor- 
ous outburst of business activity. 
There has been very little relaxing 
of caution in placing orders for 
future delivery. Manufacturers, 
jobbers and retailers have become 
so accustomed to operating as far 
as possible on a hand-to-mouth 
basis that the habit may not be 
readily shaken off. While this pol- 
icy militates against anything 
savoring of a boom, it makes for 
safety and soundness all round. 

That general activity is well 
above normal is demonstrated by 
the record-breaking railway traf- 
fic, bank clearings and other yard- 
sticks. 

The absence of speculative buy- 
ing is gratifying in that the danger 
of inflation is thus minimized. 
Since it is unlikely that grain 
prices will go much higher, and 
may very possibly undergo a reac- 
tion, it may well be that the cost 
of living will not go appreciably 
higher in coming months. 

The fact that the security mar- 
kets have exhibited such buoyancy 
notwithstanding repeated attacks 
by professional bears, indicates 
that the general judgment is that 
this country is to enjoy at least 
reasonably good times. 

Because this is the view which 
has been consistently held by the 
writer, he has refused to foster 
alarm over the rise in security 
values. It would seem as if the 
rise in wheat prices has been more 
overdone that the rise in stocks. 








Fact and 


“With all thy Getting, get Understanding”’ 


Comment 


By the Editor 


large organization has_ successfully 


One very 
solved the problem of how to fix rewards for execu- 
tives which are accepted by all as absolutely fair. 
Each executive receives a salary sufficient for him to 

live on suitably. This is his re- 


EXECUTIVES muneration for doing his ordin- 
pimp gong ary duties in an ordinary way. 
THE PROFITS In order to receive additional 


compensation to permit him to 
save substantially, he must earn it by rendering serv- 
ices beyond the ordinary, services not of the routine 
variety, but services inspired by his own thinking, 
his own originalty, his own resourcefulness, his own 
foresight. Who judges the value of each executive’s 
special services? 

The organization appropriates a percentage of each 
year’s profits for distribution among the executives. 
At the end of the year each executive draws up a 
list of the rewards he thinks should be given each 
executive. He does not rate himself nor the presi- 
dent in this compilation, which he signs and presents 
to the president. The president takes all these sug- 
gested rewards, analyzes them most carefully and 
computes the average amount suggested for each 
one. Thus the worth of each executive is appraised 
by all his fellow executives. The president exercises 
the right to modify some of the awards, because one 
or two of the men may have done certain things not 
known to the others. 

The president’s own remuneration is also fixed by 
the other executives. Only, no exequtive is allowed 
to sign his name to the amount he submits. 

This plan has developed extraordinary efficiency, 
extraordinary initiative, extraordinary results. Every 
executive is eager every day of the year to render 
services of conspicuous merit. Moreover, a wonder- 
ful spirit of harmony, a wonderful spirit of teamwork 
has been developed, for no executive cares to incur 
the illwill of his fellow executives. Each is anxious 
to co-operate with all the others and is anxious, also, 
to exert himself to the utmost to increase the organi- 
zation’s profits, since his own compensation will be 
influenced by the total amount available for division. 

The growth of this business has excited comment 
all over the country. 

Could other organizations profitably adopt a sim- 
ilar system for rewarding those responsible for earn- 
ing profits? 


* *¢ * 
Yearn, learn, earn. 
* * * 
Each of us is an employer—of our own hands and 


* * * 


Don’t glory in your faults. We like roses despite their 
thorns, not because of them. 


‘ soft, the task was easily done. 


At a banquet the other evening the toastmaster 
related this anecdote about A. D. Lasker, the adver. 
tising agency giant and ex-head of the U. S. Shipping 
Board: “Our next speaker, Mr. Lasker, is a go-getter, 

He believes in getting there. He 


HAS THIS believes in getting there quickly, 
po A little incident which occurred 
A POINT? on his way to this gathering to- 


night illustrates this characteris- 
tic. He jumped into a taxi, and as he was afraid he 
would be late, he ordered the driver to cut through 
2 certain street. The driver objected that it was a 
one-way street. Lasker told him to drive ahead and 
he would take all responsibility. Sure enough, a 
policeman stopped the taxi and thundered at the 
driver that he should have known that this was a one- 
way street. Lasker put his head out at the window, 
smiled graciously at the cop, and said, ‘It’s a poor rule 
that doesn’t work both ways, isn’t it, officer? Go 
ahead driver!’ He got away with it—and he got here 
on time.” 

Do your own moralizing. 
a 


In this workaday world many times a sun ts eclipsed 
by a swiftly-progressing moon. 
* * * 
Achievement, nothing else, spells satisfaction. 
* * * 


Break your word and you break one.string in the tex- 
ture of your character. 

x * * 

A heavy snow fell in the city. Certain business 
places promptly had a man out with broom and shovel 
to clear the snow from the sidewalk. The snow being 
Most business con- 
cerns, however,. delayed action 


ABOUT as the snow kept falling until 
—_— late in the afternoon. Not until 
OURSELVES next morning did they tackle the 


job. By this time the snow had 
been trampled down by thousands of feet and had 
become caked and frozen. No ordinary broom or 
shovel then could be used effectively. Ice picks had 
to be procured. Even then progress could be made 
only painfully slowly. The cost to those who had 
immediately tackled the task was light; to those who 
put off the task the cost was not so light. In the 
first case little effort was necesary; in the second case 
much hard effoft was necessary. 

How about ourselves? How about our tasks, our 
problems, our habits? Can we not derive a lesson 
from snow-covered sidewalks? Is it not true that 
too many of us too often put an unpleasant ordeal off 
and off, with the consequence that it becomes harder 
and harder to undertake. 
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“The proposed constitutional amendment to give the 
Federal Government authority to forbid children and 
youths under eighteen to engage in work has been 
rejected by more than one-third of the States. Why? 

For one thing, the powers sanc- 


DEMAND FOR tioned under the amendment 
a were too sweeping, too drastic. 
LABOR LAW Again, the public no longer feel 


that “slavery” among children of 
tender years is shockingly common. Then, too, cer- 
tain States, because of their industries, naturally op- 
posed giving anybody authority to forbid employing 
youths under eighteen. The old hostility to invasion 
of States’ rights by the Government at Washington 
also has played a part in defeating the amendment. 

But has not a broader and deeper cause been at 
work? Everywhere throughout the world there has 
sprung up in recent years an unprecedented demand 
for freedom, for liberty of action. Thrones have 
fallen. Age-old political parties have ceased to exer- 
cise power over voters. Women have asserted their 
independence. So have the “flappers” and the youth 
of to-day. Wage earners and other workers have also 
manifested a new spirit of independence. Liberty of 
thought and expression is rampant in the religious 
world. 

As education advances, human beings become more 
and more opposed to conferring upon others power to 
curb freedom of action. Among American citizens is 
a rising tide of revolt against the further multiplica- 
tion of laws and regulations and restrictions imposed 
by Washington or by State bodies.. The conviction 
is spreading that interference with our liberties has 
gone not only far enough but too far. Congress is 
not held in high esteem. The almost universal de- 
mand is for less government and lower taxes, not for 
more government and more taxes. 

This whole mental evolution is so many-sided that 
it merits pondering by leaders in all walks of life. 


* * * 
Be thrifty—of complaints. 
ae 


Pray for more usefulness, and all things necessary will 
be added. 

* * * 

Fraught with the most unpleasant possibilities are 
these discussions and differences over Europe’s debts. 
Every shade of opinion is expressed on both sides of 
the Atlantic, from full payment advocated here to 

repudiation advocated abroad. 


HOW SHOULD One fundamental trouble is that 


WE : 
rowaneie many Americans who have not 
EUROPE? visited Europe do not understand 


the state of mind commonly pre- 
vailing there, and that few. Europeans understand the 
state of mind commonly prevailing here. The untrav- 
eled French people cannot fathom why the toweringly 
rich United States should impose burdens upon them 
and their devastated, impoverished country. The un- 
traveled American disposes of the whole problem by 
demanding, “Doesn’t France owe us the money? 
Then, let her pay up.” 
The task confronting responsible statesmen on both 








Walter S. Gifford 


New 40-year-old president of the American Telephone cd 
Telegraph Company, the largest public utility corporation in 


the world. It has more than two billion dollars of assets and 

serves approximately 16,000,000 telephone subscribers. 
sides of the Atlantic is delicate and difficult because 
of the self-centered views ruling among the rank and 
file of the people. Being on the watch tower, Presi- 
dent Coolidge can see farther into the unpleasant pos- 
sibilities of action resented by European countries. 
Therefore, he consequently seeks to impress upon the 
American people that no nation, however powerful, 
can afford to court isolation and the illwill of the rest 
of the world. Coolidge doubtless would be willing 
personally to go further towards meeting Europe 
than public opinion thus far is prepared to sanction. 
The head of the French Government also realizes the 
necessity of going further to placate America than 
the French people are prepared to allow him to go. 
Thus it comes about that, in one breath he assures the 
United States that there is no thought whatsoever of 
non-payment in the minds of France, and in the next 
breath—in the same speech—he applauds the repudi- 
ation sentiments voiced by radical legislators. 

The need is for broader understanding on the part 
of the people on both sides of the ocean. As a cred- 
itor, we must take into account the financial position 
of our debtor. But France should realize definitely 
and promptly that the public patience here is nearing 
the exhaustion-point and that unless she takes prac- 
tical steps to demonstrate her good faith and her 
readiness to offer some sort of settlement, she will 
find herself cut off from necessary financial assistance 
and will find that her credit throughout the world has 
been blasted. 

* * * 


Harmony comes from doing nobody harm. 


Put your heart into your work and you will put money 
into the bank. 
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6O7T ave people 
have titles to 
defend” reads 
the caption over two pages 
of photographs of sport 
champions in the “Ameri- 
can Golfer.” 
Now, isn’t it true that 
every person, from chief 








WeAreAll Title-holders: 
Are You Defending 
Yours? 


Quite recently other 
banking championships 
have been awarded in New 
York, Chicago and Sap 
Francisco. Arthur W. 
Loasby has won the title 
of president of the Equi- 
table Trust Company of 














executive to the newest 
office boy, has a title to defend, to defend every day? 

You are a title-holder. Your title may be president, 
vice-president, general manager, superintendent, 
foreman, sales manager, salesman, bookkeeper, sten- 
ographer, clerk, mechanic, wife, maid, barber—it mat- 
ters not what your calling, what your place in life, 
you have a title to maintain and defend. 

Each one of us has opportunity to become a top- 
notcher, a champion in our class. 

Or, if we fall down, we are liable to lose our title, 
liable to be cast into the defeated class. 

Is there not just as much competition outside the 
realm of sport, in the workaday world, as there is in 
the realm of sport? 

A moment’s thought doubtless will call to your 
mind one, two, or many friends or acquaintances who 
have failed to defend their titles successfully, and who 
have lost out in the struggle for advancement, some 
who have lost out sadly in the battle of life and are 
now in the pitiable down-and-out class. 

Then look on the other side of the picture. Are not 
champions coming to the front in every field of en- 
ceavor, as well as in the field of sport? 

A forty-year-old vice-president of the largest util- 
ity enterprise in the world won the blue ribbon in his 
line only the other day. Walter S. Gifford, although 
perhaps the youngest of all the responsible executives 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
with its 330,000 employees, was recognized by co- 
workers as having clearly earned the presidency—the 
championship—of the organization. The conferring 
of the presidential title on him caused no astonish- 
ment among those familiar with the facts. A few 
weeks ago much comment was caused by the selection 
of a new head for the largest mail-order house in the 
world, Sears Roebuck & Company. This new cham- 
pion was not engaged in the mail order business, but 
was a railroad executive. Yet, those who knew the 
record of Charles M. Kittle accepted the news with- 
out astonishment, for Kittle had demonstrated cham- 
pionship calibre as an executive. 

What happened not so very long ago in the ranks of 
the largest financial institution in America? When 
conditions called for a new head, who was chosen? 
Naturally, there were many executives, including not 
a few of vice-presidential status. The championship, 
however, was not awarded to any one of the oldest 
executives, but to a forty-four-year-old, Charles E. 
Mitchell, because those controlling the institution 
were aware that he had exhibited in superlative 
degree the qualities of a champion. So, he rose from 
the title of vice-president to president of the National 
City Bank of New York. 


New York; A. A. Tilney, 
the presidency of the Bank- 
ers Trust Company of New York; Stevenson E. Ward, 
the presidency of the National Bank of Commerce, 
New York; Harvey D. Gibson, the presidency of the 
New York Trust Company ; John McHugh, the presi- 
dency of the Mechanics & Metals National Bank of 
New York; William C. Potter, the presidency of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, while the 
passing of James B. Forgan led to the elevation of 
Frank O. Wetmore as chairman and Melvin A. Tray- 
lor as president of the First National Bank of Chicago. 
In San Francisco, James A. Bacigalupi recently won 
the presidency of the Bank of Italy. 

Only a few weeks ago came the announcement that 
the largest railroad system in the world, the Penn- 
sylvania, has developed a new champion, General W. 
W. Atterbury, who will ascend to the presidency later 
in the year. And you will recall that the largest title 
on the New York Central was recently won by Pat- 
rick E. Crowley. Two youngish men, O. P. and M. J. 
Van Sweringen, are also proving themselves railroad 
champions by their brilliant successes in developing 
the Nickel Plate into a mammoth system. 

Other champions who have come notably to the 
front within the last year or two have included Owen 
D. Young and Gerard Swope, chairman and president, 
respectively, of General Electric; James S. McCulloh, 
president of the New York Telephone Company; A. 
G. Pierce, Jr., president of the American Woolen 
Company; S. Z. Mitchell, president of the Electric 
Bond & Share Company; A. P. Sloan, president of 
General Motors; William S. Knudsen, president of 
Chevrolet; F. Edson White, president of Armour & 
Company; Walter Chrysler, head of Maxwell- 
Chalmers; John Hertz, head of the Yellow Taxi; Ger- 
hard M. Dahl, head of Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit; 
Arthur S. Huey, chairman, and John J. O’Brien, 
president of H. M. Byllesby & Company; Ernest 
Sturm, president of the Continental and allied insur- 
ance companies; Edward F. Carry, president of the 
Pullman Company; Walter H. Johnson, president of 
the Philadelphia Electric Company; Martin J. Insull, 
president of Middle West Utilities Company; Reuben 
M. Ellis, president of the Philip Morris Tobacco Com- 
pany; F. R. Kenny, president of the Marland Oil Com- 
pany of California; Frederick P. Small, president of 
the American: Express Company; Charles M. Parker, 
president of the American Radiator Corporation. 

Are you successfully maintaining your title? 

Are you forging ahead towards the championship 
class? 

Or, are you lazily drifting along towards the 
defeated class, towards the army of failures? 

Yes, each of us has a title to defend. 


FOR 
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JUST WHEN HE’S SO BUSY 
Sorry to interrupt, darling—but how about my allowance? 
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The United States Steel Corporation is to make 
no more horseshoes. -Significance as well as senti- 
ment attaches to this action. The demand for horse- 
shoes has shrivelled so much that the amount of steel 
entering into them is now too 
picayune for the big corporation 
to bother with. What is taking 
the place and what is going to 
take the place of work horses? 
In the city, motor vehicles; on the farm, tractors and 
other machinery driven by gas or electricity. Los 
Angeles is to prohibit horse-drawn vehicles from the 
busy business section of the city after July 1. The 
signs are that other cities will by and by take similar 
action. 

Congestion has become so costly, so impossible in 
the principal sections of our leading cities that the 
rising demand for action will unquestionably bring 
action. In our largest cities horse-drawn vehicles 
unquestionably slow-up traffic. At least in non-agri- 
cultural States, no unconscionable hardship would be 
entailed by following the example set by Los Angeles. 
The need for this reform has been brought home very 
forcibly during recent weeks to those of us who live 
in New York, for all over the city one sees horses 
slipping and falling on the ice-covered streets. Gaso- 
lene or electric vehicles could do the work more satis- 
factorily. 


STEEL TRUST 
STOPS MAKING 
HORSESHOES ; 
WHAT NEXT? 
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A Californian friend has just been telling me ho 
Luther Burbank set about cultivating white blag. 
berries. The plant wizard one day noticed a whi, 
spot on several blackberries. He immediately », 
solved to see if he couldn’t by; 
about white blackberries. Ea 
year he very carefully planty 
and grafted the bushes whig 
grew blackberries having th 
most white spots. Each year a larger part of the ney 
berries had more white spots, until finally he attaine 
a crop of white blackberries. 

How many of us have sufficient persist-ncy, 
patience and perseverance to take hold of our < yy 
bad habits or some extremely difficult problem an 
to keep working away until we have attained oy 
object? Is it not true that most:of us fret and whine 
unless we can “get there” in a hurry? Luther Bur. 
bank’s fame, like Edison’s, is the fruit of countless 
experiments and efforts, the vast majority of which 
failed to bring the desired results. But Burbank and 
Edison had irrepressible willpower, inexhaustibk 
patience, and unconquerable perseverance. 

In the lives of most of us is there not need for 


striving to cultivate white blackberries? 
i 


CAN YOU 
CULTIVATE 
WHITE 
BLACKBERRIES? 


Even an eagle eannot fly high until it first grows stron 
Wings. 
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When the sap rises so, usually, does business—also, the 
stock market. 
* * * 


An extra session, to lower taxes, would help. 
* * * 


It promises to be a reasonably good year for wage- 
earners. 


* * * 


Most things can fall as well as rise—tmcluding wheat. 

=. 

Our joining the World Court would not court disaster. 

* * * 

It is good to be a stockholder these days; 69 companies 
improved their dwidend payments in January and 621 
did so during 1924. 

* * * 

Beware of becoming a pessimist. 
* * * 

I would rather own cotton than be short of it. 
* * * 

Set down as a four-flusher the man who always keeps 

you waiting on the telephone. 
* * * 
Gold exports should help, not hurt, American business. 
* * * 

It may take time, but Russia is headed for another 

revolution. 
* ¢ * 
The seven-day week on railroads should be abolished. 





Though new houses are multiplying, rents, so far, hau 
been in no hurry to fall. 
* * * 


Bethlehem Steel is to build a $20,000,000 rod and win 
mill. Schwab never was a pessimést. 
e's 
Uitlity stocks are living up to their name. 
* * * 
The greatest boom at present is in Florida real estate. 
It is a coming State. 
* * * 
“New York State Leads in Producing Apples,” says 6 
headline. But not in advertising and selling them. 
* * * 
Looks as if the way has been greased for a rise in good 
oil shares. 
a e 
“Bolsheviki Adopt Old Wage System.” And will by 
and by adopt other “old” ways. 
* * * 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company found 1924 
“the healthiest year én our history.” Did prohibition help! 
* * * 

Brazil has put an export tax of 1 cent a pound on coffee. 
We forbid export taxes—but make up for it by import 
taxes. 

* * * 

Heavy snows usually mean heavy wheat crops. No 

complaint this Winter. 
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Plante’ Panama Has Transformed the Back Door of the Pacific Into a Front Door 

ne —Cheaper Rail and Water Routes Via the Canal are Causing Re- 

the dea alignment of Inland Channels of Distribution 

attained 

By Agnes C. Laut 

—— OU can’t get the point of the making the business of the sec- quicker by express, if you average 

ur sm Y statements in this article tions affected toss as restlessly as up the number of miles a freight 

em and without a quick glance at a fever patient in delirium who car travels in a day it does not ex- 
ied ou the map of North America, espe- thinks all the world is wrong, ceed the number of miles a ship 

1 whine cially at about the 100th meridian, when the wrong is really with him- travels in a day. (See the Report 

er Bur from about the middle of Mani- self. of the Joint Commission on 

‘EB toba, on south through North To go back to that meridian— Waterways). And the ship has no 
untles Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, take a good look at it! Whether trackage to repair, no right-of-way 

Which Kansas and Oklahoma. (See page the railroads get struck by the to buy, no interest on the dead in- 

nk and 613.) streak of lightning that is running vestment of right-of-way. 

Lustible That 100th meridian is going to down that 100th meridian, or har- Water freights are cheaper than 
be a streak-of red, or fire, or fork ness the lightning to their own land freights as one is to seven. 

' lightning for the next ten years. profit, remains to be seen; but if Look at those figures! They have 

ed for Round it will chortle and hurl and you doubt whether the railroads the keen edge of a surgeon’s knife 
heave the shifting rock bed of realize what is doing though they to remedy many of the ills in the 
rates and freights, good times and are keeping quiet about it, just West to-day. 

+ strom bad times, stalemate and progress, count up how many railroad presi- Freights have doubled since the 
agitation and readjustment to the dents spent the greater part of last war. Double freights have doubled 
most surprisingly new geographic summer West of the 100th mer- the distance to seaboard. When 
conditions that ever puzzled com- idian studying out water front prices were doubled for what the 
merce. problems. farmer sold, he stood just where he 

Just take a look at the glaring For Panama has transformed was before the war—ahead of the 
paradoxes created by that 100th the Back Door of the Pacific into game; but when prices were halved 
meridian, which are creating dis- a Front Door; and a lot of people for what he sold, and distance 
content without discontent in the and things have begun using that doubled to seaboard—he stood to 

r, haw least knowing what is the matter. new Front Door, instead of Atlan- lose. When the price of oats went 

You can’t beat geography unless tic Avenue! down to 18 and 32 cents, it cost 

you change geography; and Pan- Now, put it plainer! And duck two bushels out of three for the 

ama is doing something to both your head; for you are going to Minnesota or Alberta farmer to 
dwt the geography and financial con- get a blow. reach his market; for freights had 


estate, 


ays @ 


good 


Ut by 


1924 
help? 
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sport 








ditions of the West which is 


Though a_ shipment 


will go 


doubled distance. -The farmer had 











through the Pedro Miguel Locks of the Panama Canal. 
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to find a shorter route to market, 
or-a cheaper route to market— 
which was the same—and Panama 
opened the door. 

Or take the case of the miner. 
Even counting the long haul of 
400 to 700 miles across the Rockies, 
it is cheaper for the copper mines of 
Montana to send copper by way of 
Puget Sound and Panama to Perth 
Amboy than by rail across the conti- 
nent. It is cheaper by $6 a ton. On 
a 5,000-ton cargo, that is a saving of 
$30,000 in one trip of a month. 

Panama has really made distances 
cheaper from Atlantic to Pacific by 
water than from the Atlantic to 
the Mississippi by rail; and this is 
a feature that hits the manufac- 
turer as hard as it hits the farmer. 
It is forcing a complete replace- 
ment of manufacturing and dis- 
tributing plants; and the places 
where these plants formerly 
centered are languishing and don’t 
yet know why; or if they know. 
they will not utter it. 

Or go back to the farm—beyond 
the 100th meridian vast areas of 
farm lands can no longer produce 
at the profit they could before the 
war and before Panama opened, 
even at the lower prices of those 
days. Patience! You shall have 
the figures on this in a moment. 


Must Readjust Rates 


The Great Lakes and_ the 
Mississippi are the only routes, 
which can meet Panama rates east 
of the 100th meridian. In propor- 
tion as they do this, they will go 
ahead. In proportion as _ they 
don’t, they will languish and call 
the disease “bad times.” Trans- 
late this into terms of practical 
vision: the points that can adjust 
rates to meet water rates will forge 
ahead. The lightning of the 100th 
meridian, which strikes them, will 
open a gold mine. The points that 
don’t adjust rates to meet water 
routes will be blasted black where 
the lightning strikes. 

And note this, too— 

Five months’ water route will 
be better than: no water route. 

This applies to the unfinished 
Hudson’s Bay route. 

But eight months’ water route 
will be better than five. 

This applies to the Great Lakes. 

But twelve months’ water route 
will be better than eight. 

This applies to Panama. 

Now you know why sixteen 
States of the West and four Prov- 
inces toss restless as a _ fever 
patient and think all the world is 
wrong when the wrong is with 
themselves. 

Doubled freights have doubled 
distances to the sea. High over- 
head has sent farmers down below 
the dead line where sales price 


pays cost. They are paying high 
freights on what they buy and high 
freights on what they sell. 

Now you know why the railroad 
presidents spent such a lot of time 
in the West last Summer. They 
can no more afford to let certain 
sections go back than those sec- 
tions can afford to let themselves 
slip back. 

Henry Ford is the _ keenest- 
visioned man in America on what 
is coming out of the future in com- 
merce, and the quickest man to 
act on what he sees. What’s Ford 
doing? First, he bought a rail- 
road, which he made pay; but 
quick as he had done that, he fore- 
saw that water was going to dis- 








What This Means to the 
United States 


HE Panama Canal, mak- 

ing two continents of 
North and South America, has 
made it possible to go around 
as well as across the northern 
continent. And where time is 
no object it is often more ad- 
vantageous to go around with 
bulky, non-perishable freight. 
In Canada the far-reaching 
effects of cheap water routes 
are distinctly visible to watch- 
ful economists. In the United 
States the traffic situation is 
more complicated, but Miss 
Laut’s article hints that like 
causes are producing like re- 
sults. 




















count rails; and two Ford freight- 
ers entered ocean service from the 
Lakes last November, one to ply 
from Atlantic ports to South 
America, the other from Lake 
ports to Atlantic ports. 

For years the rails put water cut 
of business. Now it looks as if 
water were going to set a pace for 
rails. This does not mean that 
water will put rails out of business. 
(When the Middle West sent a 
mushroom growth of small towns 
suddenly up to the status of great 
cities, that did not hurt Boston 
and New York and Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. It really forced 
their growth by the rush coming 
behind them from the West.) But 
it does mean that the area with 
water front, with cheap and easy 
access to water front, is going 
ahead in leaps for the next few, 
years; and there will have to be 
such a shake-up of dry bones in 
rail rates as will test the genius of 
Rail and Labor Boards. 

It may be said that cargoes will 
take only half the time by the 
Lakes and rail compared to Pan- 
ama. True; but in non-perishable 
products like grain and lumber, 
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time does not count as on such 
products as fruits and beef and 
dairy. 

Take the four Western Canadian 
Provinces, where the slump after 
the war boom added to the difficy]- 
ties of high rates doubling distance 
to market. If Regina and Moose 
Jaw and Calgary and Kamloops 
suddenly jumped to cities the size 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis, it 
would not lessen rail freight. It 
would add to it. But Panama js 
now forcing a realignment on 
freight rates east and west of the 
100th meridian. 

Coffee from Brazil, rubber goods, 
hemp, tropical fruits and woods, 
sugar, machinery, crockery, paper, 
and clothing can now come in from 
the east through Panama by the 
western ports of the Pacific and 
overland east as far as the 100th 
meridian, cheaper than they can 
come straight west half-way across 
the continent by rail. 

And what is more, they are do- 
ing it; and the points west of the 
100th meridian are quickening to 
it, and the points east are wonder- 
ing why their business is slacking. 


The New Movement 


Only the points on the Great 
Lakes and the Mississippi are an 
exception to this diversion of 
traffic east and west. On the lakes 
and the Mississippi, growth is 
steady, stable, undisturbed, and 
unperturbed. 

You can send lumber to-day by 
tramp vessel from Queen Char- 
lotte Islands down the Pacific 
through Panama and up the At- 
lantic and on up the Hudson and 
across country by trucks, cheaper 
than you can send that same lum- 
ber east from Queen Charlotte 
Islands by rail 600 to 800 miles. 

In spite of the manifest injustice 
of rates to Pacific ports, when 
22% cents per cwt. is charged 
from east of the mountain points 
on grain to Vancouver, compared 
to 26 cents to the Lakes, which are 
twice as far—wheat goes out by 
way of Vancouver and Panama at 
the rate of 4,500,000 bushels a 
month. This, of course, is merely 
a song compared to the 200,600,000 
and 300,000,000 bushels that pour 
through Ft. William and Port 
Arthur each season; but in 1884, 
only 1,500,000 bushels went 
through these Lake ports. To- 
day, three times that is going 
through Panama in a month. This 
does not mean that the Lake ports 
will shrink as Panama Pacific 
ports grow. In fact, they will do 
the opposite, just as New York 
trebled where Chicago doubled, but 
it does mean all points east of the 
100th meridian will have to re- 
adjust rates to meet Panama; and 
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as the states and provinces west 
of the 100th meridian swell with 
population, traffic will flow auto- 
matically east and west of that 
meridian. He will be a good cal- 
culator who will take a map and 
figure out where the new great 
inland cities must be located and 
which land values must increase 
fastest owing to the new move- 
ment. It will not be a gamble. It 
will be a certainty; in proof of 
which contemplate these figures: 


Rates Per 100 Pounds 
(A.R.—All Rail; L.R.—Lake and Rail) 
Iron, including Bars, Plates, Rods, Hoops 
and Structural: 


(Via Panama Canal) 


United Kingdom to Vancouver..... $ .40 
Wharfage and harbor charges..... 05 
Vancouver to Calgary............. 


(Via Montreal) 


United Kingdom ~ $2.22 A.R. 
Calgary 2.02 L. R. 
(Via Panama Canal) 
United Kingdom to Vancouver....$ .40 
Wharfagé and harbor charges..... 05 
Vancouver to Regina.............. i.41 
$1.86 


(Via Montreal) 
Kingdom “ $1.77 A. R. 
Regina 1.57 L. R. 
(Via Panama Canal) 


United Kingdom to Vancouver..... $ .40 
Wharfage and harbor charges..... 05 
Vancouver to Saskatoon........... 1.41 


$1.86 


United 


(Via Montreal). 


Kingdom to § $1.90 A. R. 
Saskatoon U 1.70 L. R. 


United 


Effect on Employment 


Here is a difference in favor of 
Panama of 79 cents a cwt. at the 
foothills of the Rockies, shaved 
down to 4 cents as you approach 
the 100th meridian; and you find, 
accordingly, certain forms of busi- 
ness are laying off hands east of 
the 100th meridian and adding 
hands west of it. A hotelkeeper in 
the Middle West complained to me 
that only half his sample rooms 
were occupied by travelers from 
the East. 


Black Plates (Canada Plates), and 
Galvanized Plates: 


(Via Panama Canal) 
United Kingdom to Vancouver..... $ .33 
Wharfage and harbor charges..... 05 


Vancouver to Calgary............. 98 
$1.36 
‘(Via Montreal) 
United Kingdom to § $2.22 A.R. 
Calgary 213 L. BR. 


(Via Panama Canal) 
United Kingdom to Vancouver..... $ .33 


Wharfage and harbor charges..... 05 
Vancouver to Regina.............. 1.41 
$1.79 
(Via Montreal) 
United na fag? ALR. 
to Regina $1.68%4 L.R. 
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The Fateful 100th Meridian 


From the west coast of Canada as far east as the 100th Meridian, freight cars now 

come and go via the Panama Canal at lower rates than by rail or lake-and-rail 

from the East. And down through the United States there has only begun a vast 
shifting of traffic. 


(Via Panama Canal) 
United Kingdom to Vancouver..... $ .33 


Wharfage and harbor charges..... 05 
Vancouver to Saskatoon........... 1.41 
$1.79 


(Via Montreal) 


United Kingdom i $1.90 A.R. 
Saskatoon 1.81% L. R. 


(Via Panama Canal) 
United Kingdom to Vancouver..... $ .33 


Wharfage and harbor charges..... 05 
Vancouver to Winnipeg............ 1.16 
$1.54 


(Via Montreal) 
Kingdom to § $1.36 A.R. 
Winnipeg U 127 L. R. 
Here is a saving of 86 cents a 
cwt. at the foothills of the Rockies 
for freight via Panama; but east of 
the 100th meridian at Winnipeg 
the Panama differential is wiped 
out by 18 cents the other way. But 
this does not modify the fact that 
points east of the 100th meridian 
will lose the distributing of freight 
west of the 100th meridian. 
Canned Goods: 
(Via Panama Canal) 
United Kingdom to Vancouver...$ .40 


Wharfage and harbor charges... .05 
Vancouver to Calgary............ 98 


United 


$1.43 
(Via Montreal) 
United Kingdom iss A.R. 
to Calgary 2.35% L. R. 


(Via Panama Canal) 
United Kingdom to Vancouver...$ .40 
Wharfage and harbor charges... .05 
Vancouver to Regina............ 1.26% 


$1.71% 
(Via Montreal) 
United Kingdom {> A. R. 





to Regina 1.90% L. R. 


(Via Panama Canal) 
United Kingdom to Vancouver...$ .40 
Wharfage and harbor charges... .05 





Vancouver to Saskatoon......... 1.26% 
$1.71% 
(Via Montreal) 


United Kingdom 1 08 A.R. 
to Saskatoon 2.03% L. R. 
(Via Panama Canal) 
United Kingdom to Vancouver...$ .40 
Wharfage and harbor charges... .05 
Vancouver to Portage la Prairie 1.26% 


$1.71% 
(Via Montreal) 
United Kingdom me $1.66 A.R. 
Portage la Prairie ) 1.57% L. R. 
(Via Panama Canal) 
United Kingdom to Vancouver... 
Wharfage and harbor charges... .05 
Vancouver to Brandon........... 1.26% 


H (Via Montreal) 
United Kingdom tan A.R. 

to Brandon 1.67% L. R. 

One cannot contemplate these 
figures without seeing what they 
mean to Pacific ports prepared to 
handle half the continent’s freight. 
They promise a future to make 
highest hopes look pallid. 

Similar figures could be given on 
galvanized goods, where the Pan- 
ama rate is better by almost $1 a 
cwt.; or canned foods where the 
Panama saving is again almost $1 
a cwt.; or glass, or crockery, or 
iron pipes. 

It is only where the freight by 
Vancouver begins or ends near 
that 100th meridian that the Pan- 
ama saving is lost by the half- 
continent haul by rail inland. 

Discussing the recent spectacular 
jump of rail shares in public favor, 
one of the shrewdest Wall Street 
men said to his clients: “Go easy 
brothers! Take your profits as 
you get ’em! Some of these roads 

(Continued on page 628) 
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Lessons in Achievement 
Learn to Listen Well 


of success. So often is it 
ignored that there are no end of 
workers of whom it might be said 
that if they but listened half as 
well as they talk, they would be 
twice as successful as they actually 
are. 

Yet the importance of listening 
as a success-winning factor ought 
to be evident to everybody. Cer- 
tainly it is again and again 
brought out in bold relief 


O BE a good listener is one 
of the often ignored secrets 


By H. Addington Bruce 


difficult to over-estimate the num- 
ber of persons whose ambitions 
have been frustrated largely be- 
cause of the animus created by 
their ill-advised refusal to do any 
listening whatsoever. 

Note also that by this refusal 
they not simply exasperated others 
but deprived themselves of possible 
opportunities for adding to their 
stock of knowledge. Which, of 
course, is the main function of lis- 


though, it must have been due in 
part, and probably in far larger 
part, to inefficient listening. Lit- 
erally, the lecturer’s words had 
been allowed merely to drift 
through the mind, so to speak, the 
listener making no real effort to 
comprehend and retain them. 
This sort of thing happens con- 
tinually, not alone in lecture-halls 
but in offices, stores, and factories. 
Instruction and directions are 
given to little purpose 
when vigilant listening is 








in the life-records of emin- 
ent men and women. 
Study the biographies of 
any large number of those 
who have _ accomplished 
much, and one is bound to 
be impressed by the uncom- 
mon capacity for listening 
many of them displayed. 

At this moment of writ- 
ing, the public gaze is fo- 
cussed on an extraordinary 
exemplar of the value of 
efficiency in listening. 
Whether or not Calvin 
Coolidge, President of the 
United States, deliberately 
set himself early in life to 
become a good listener, I 
do not know. But that he 
did become a good listener 
—a patient, attentive, re- 
flective listener—is a fact 
long remarked. 








that 


ISTEN and the world talks to 
you. Remember, the poet in 
the Springtime was able to “hear 
life murmur” as well as “see it 
glisten.” 
Mr. Bruce’s article on the im- 
portance of being a good listener 
brings back to memory a jingle 
as stuck in our mind long 
after. the writer’s name was for- 
gotten. 


It runs like this: 


A wise old owl sat in an oak, 

The more he saw the less he spoke; 
The less he spoke the more he heard— 
Go thou and ape that wise old bird. 


If you are not a good listener, 
this article will convince you that 
oe should be—and it tells you 

Ow. 


absent. Then mistakes are 
made which never would 
have been made had the lis- 
tening been what it should 
have been. The _ conse- 
quence may be a.,sudden 
loss of occupation. At best 
the inefficient listener ling- 
ers in the rank and file, 
when he might have pro- 
gressed to leadership had 
he but learned to listen 
well. 

And how should an in- 
efficient listener proceed to 
transform himself into an 
efficient listener ? 

He should, in the first 
place and above all else, 
recognize that inefficient 
listening may be due to any 
one of several causes, vary- 
ing with the individual and 
with the circumstances of 














Inevitably his listening 
ability counted for much in 
making easier Calvin Coolidge’s 
progress from his Vermont village 
birthplace to the White House. 
It helped him, as it helps all good 
listeners, both directly and indi- 
rectly. Directly, it helped him by 
increasing his knowledge and un- 
derstanding. Indirectly, it helped 
him by increasing the goodwill of 
others for him. 

This itself is something no suc- 
cess-seeker can afford to under- 
estimate. Not in politics alone but 
in virtually every calling, goodwill 
counts for much. 

He who can listen courteously to 
what others have to say, by that 
very circumstance tends to impress 
others favorably. The opposite 
tendency comes into play when the 
listening ability is weak. 

Even in casual conversation 
people resent being denied a hear- 
ing. They-inwardly rage against 
those who interrupt them and in- 
sist on holding the center of the 
conversational stage. It would be 





tening, the great reason for learn- 
ing to listen well. And the actual- 
ity is that many people listen so 
poorly that, not alone from conver- 
sations but from occasions when 
they are supposed to give them- 
selves wholly to listening, they 
take away next to nothing of value 
to them, when they might readily 
take away much. 

Recently, for example, I met a 
man who had been attending a 
series of lectures on applied psy-- 
chology. He was loud in his praise 
of the lecturer, and professed to 
have derived much benefit from the 
series. Yet he could give me only 
the vaguest outline of what had 
been said, and when questioned 
with regard to this or that detail, 
concerning which he did remember 
something had been said, was most 
uncertain with regard to the pre- 
cise information imparted. 

Now, this.may have been in part 
the lecturer’s fault. Not all lectur- 
ers are really good lecturers. Also, 


the situation in which lis- 
tening is required. Com- 
monest of these causes is lack of 
interest in the subject under dis- 
cussion, the result being failure to 
hold the mind concentrated on 
what is being said. Another un- 
fortunately common cause is, to 
put it bluntly, egotism. 

This is in evidence most fre- 
quently in the case of those who 
forever interrupt others in a con- 
versation. And egotism likewise 
is at times responsible for in- 
efficient listening to instruction by 
others, whether that instruction 
be given from the lecture platform 
or in the seclusion of a business 
executive’s office. He who thinks 
he is in no real need of instruction 
-will tend to pay little attention to 
one trying to teach him some- 
thing. 

Inefficiency in listening, again, 
may have at its root bodily rather 
than mental causes. 

There are many people who 
could readily listen to good pur- 
(Continued on page 628) 
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Leaders of the Automobile Industry 


Durant’s Spectacular Effort 
to Stage Big Come-Back 


Climbing Up from Mill Worker to Clerk, to Traveling Salesman, Durant 
Early Organized Durant-Dort Carriage Company and Rapidly Made 
It Largest in America—Ups and Downs in Motor Field 


ILLIAM C. DURANT is, 
next to Henry Ford, the 
most spectacular figure 

in the automobile industry. They 
have little else, however, in com- 
mon. 

Ford, until recent years, con- 
centrated all his atten- 
tion on building up his 
business. His “Peace 
Ship” exploit was fol- 
lowed by his sensa- 
tional and sustained at- 
tack upon the Jews. 
More recently, he has 
taken to the more in- 
nocent hobby of “col- 
lecting” inns and other 
places of historic inter- 
est and also old stage- 
coaches, sap buckets 
and various other 
antiques. 

Durant, on the other 
hand, has repeatedly 
been mentioned con- 
spicuously in Wall 
Street speculation. 
Whereas Wall Street 
has always been 
anathema to Ford, it 
has been a siren to 
Durant, luring him, ac- 
cording to all accounts, 
into tremendous 
speculative exploits, 
sometimes extremely 
profitable, sometimes 
contributing to his un- 
doing. 

Those who know 
Durant best declare 
that both times he lost 
his power the cause 
was partly his specu- 
lative proclivities. 

But they also de- 
clare that, had he left Wall Street 
alone, he probably would have be- 
come—and remained—a dominat- 
ing figure in the automobile indus- 
try, for, they declare emphatically, 
he has the most brilliant of brains, 
inexhaustible ‘energy, tremendous 
mbition, a profound insight into 
human nature, and courage un- 


limited. His friends also know 


> as one of the “best-hearted” 


By B. C. Forbes 


fellows who ever walked in shoe 
leather or rode in an automobile, 
and they tell you that no other 
leader has as many friends in the 
industry and outside the industry. 

I personally know of many in- 


cidents illustrating Durant’s un-° 





William C. Durant 


President of the Durant Motor Company and one of the 
outstanding figures in the automobile industry. 


selfishness and generosity. He 
has done for others far more than 
many men whose names are 
blazoned in. the neéwspapers as 
wonderful philanthropists. 

I am convinced that Durant’s 
chief ambition never has been to 
roll up scores-and scores of mil- 
lions of dollars for himself. His 
is not a mercenary ambition. He 
loves power, he constantly itches 


to accomplish big things. Even 
his stock market exploits have 
not been conducted for the sole 
purpose of enriching his own 
pocket, but often have been in- 
spired by the idea of benefiting 
those interested in his companies 


and of swelling his 
power to do bigger 
things in his own 
field. 

The results, how- 


ever, have proved the 
truth of the. decree; 
“No man can_ serve 
two masters,” and of 
the axiom that no man 
can reach and remain 
at the summits of busi- 
ness success if he 
keeps only one eye on 
his business and the 
other on the _ stock 
ticker. 

When Durant fell 
from his high place in 
the automobile world 
the second time, in 
1920, some of his clos- 
est friends gave em- 
phatic assurances that 
he had been effectively 
and finally cured of 
his weakness for stock 
market speculation and 
that he would devote 
his entire time and at- 
tention exclusively to 
regaining a shining 
place in the automobile 


industry. 
Unfortunately, these 
assurances have not 


been borne out by the 
facts as reported al- 
most daily from Wall 
Street after the sen- 
sational boom in stocks set in last 
Fall. No other one name, not 
even that of Jesse L. Livermore, 
has been so frequently and prom- 
inently mentioned in connection 
with the phenomenal sky-rocket- 
ing in certain industrial stocks. 
Wall Street scribes have found 
fascinating interest in computing 
the number of millions Durant has 
rolled up in this, that and the next 
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stock which has doubled or 
trebled in quoted value. 

What will the end be? Will 
Durant, after his previous bitter 
experiences, have sense enough 
this time to cash in his Wall Street 
paper profits and turn his un- 
divided attention to retrieving his 
place at the very front of auto- 
mobile producers? Or, will his 
Wall Street activities ultimately 
hurt him as an automobile pro- 
ducer? 

It was because I had grave 
doubts concerning the policies be- 
ing pursued by William C. 
Durant after he launched 


million, a total not equaled by any 
other corporation. 

When I asked him whether he 
did not have qualms about gath- 
ering in and becoming responsible 
for the life savings of so many 


families, he explained that his 


theory was to induce thousands of 
families who had never saved a 
dollar to start paying for these 
securities bit by bit out of weekly 
earnings. He described this 
movement as one of the most im- 
portant thrift campaigns ever 
undertaken. The terms on which 


FORBES for February 15, 1925 


rialize in the measurably near fy- 
ture. I could not but form this 
conclusion notwithstanding that— 
as many letter-writers pointed out 
to me—Durant had earned an al- 
most unique reputation for having 
“made money for his followers.” 
The records show that the 
Durant Motors stocks never again 
rose above $80 but moved down 
and down until finally they went 
as low as $12 last year, indicating 
that my questioning of the sound- 
ness of the phenomenal boosting 
of the shares was timely and 
abundantly warranted. 
This year there has been 








his Durant Motors, Inc., 
Star Motors and half-a- 
hundred affiliated projects 
that I, as a financial writer, 
felt it a duty to the public 
to question the wisdom of 
investors and others in 
clamoring to buy Durant 
Motors shares, originally 
issued at as low as $10, at 
what seemed to be the un- 
warrantedly high quota- 
tions of $70 to $84. My 
questions and criticisms 
brought upon my head a 
deluge of denunciatory let- 
ters from the myriads of 
Durant’s friends and fol- 
lowers. Some of them ac- 
cused me of being bribed 
by the Morgan interests or 
by the du Ponts or by 
“Wall Street.” Some de- 
manded to know “What 
has Durant ever done to 
you?” 

Durant did to me just as 
much as all these alleged 
bribes amounted to—noth- 
ing. I was _ sincerely 
anxious to induce the pub- 
lic to do some sober think- 
ing, for the public showed 
pronounced symptoms of 
having been carried away 
by his plans and promises. 
I was also anxious—al- 
though I won’t be believed 
—to do anything I could to 
keep Durant on the right 
track. 








things. 


Early Venture Revealed 
Durant’s Mettle 
HEN 


William C. Durant 
was only twenty-five he or- 
ganized, with a chum, J. Dallas 
Dort, the Durant-Dort Carriage 
Company. 
“It is perhaps significant, in the 
light of subsequent events,” says 
B. C. Forbes, “that Durant took 
charge of finance and sales and 
that Dort became responsible for 
production. Here Durant demon- 
strated his ability to do big 
The late J. P. Morgan 
once told Judge Gary that he re- 
garded the formation of the 
Federal Steel Company, by Judge 
Gary, as a greater achievement 
than the formation of the United 
States Steel Corporation. What 
Durant did in the horse-drawn 
vehicle field really deserves to be 
ranked with the biggest of his 
later achievements in the motor 
field. Very rapidly—Durant is a 
rapid operator—the tiny business 
was developed into the largest in 
America, with fourteen plants 
here and in Canada producing 
150,000 vehicles a year.” 


some recovery, the quota- 
tion having approached 
$20. Whereas I felt it a 
public duty to urge caution 
when the shares were sell- 
ing at three or four times 
that figure, I have no word 
of advice to offer one way 
or the other regarding the 
purchasing oof _— shares 
around their present level. 
Durant may again bril- 
liantly demonstrate his 
ability to “come back.” 
Or, he may not. I, for 
one, sincerely hope, for the 
sake of the several hun- 
dred thousand families 
who have invested their 
savings in his securities, as 
well as for his own sake, 
that he will be able to raise 
his enterprises to a stable, 
solid, dividend - paying 
basis. 

Without question, Wil- 
liam C. Durant’s career 
has been marked by extra- 
ordinary talents. In one 
favorable account of his 
achievements, published in 
“Motor” for January, 1923, 
the writer, W. A. P. Johns, 
says: 

“There is ample reason for the 
public at large to consider W. C. 
Durant as a spectacular Wall 
Street operator—instead of a 
man whose inexhaustible energy 
has brought huge and successful 


industrial enterprises into being; 
ample reason to believe him a 














I am willing to be 
judged by the events that 
have followed. At the time I at- 
tempted to present the cold facts 
and to raise doubts as to the wis- 
dom of climbing for the Durant 
stocks, Durant Motors shares 
were selling around $70 and had 
been selling above $80. An army 
of 2,000 salesmen were out ringing 
door bells, and so successful were 
their efforts to enroll buyers of 
Durant stocks on the installment 
plan that more than a quarter-of- 
a-million stockholders were quick- 
ly booked, and Durant had visions 
of attracting more than half-a- 


the shares were sold prohibited 
the buyers from disposing of them 
until a date quite some distance 
in the future, Durant’s contention 


being that this would prevent 
holders from being induced to part 
with their shares before their 
worth could be properly demon- 
strated by the payment of gener- 
ous dividends. 


Without questioning Durant’s 
motives, I could not but feel that 
his optimism had outrun conserv- 
atism and that the rosy results 
pictured were unlikely to mate- 


financial operator whose pyro- 
technic dexterity amazed the 
banking world—instead of an 
able manufacturer who almost twenty 
years ago sensed the future of the auto- 
mobile and built against that future; ample 
reason to look on him as the master 
plunger—instead of the master builder; 
ample reason to look on him as a man who 
worships money—instead of one who wor- 
ships at the shrine of achievement; ample 
reason for all this, and why? 

“Simply because until two years ago 
W. C. Durant rarely talked for publica- 
tion, preferring the undisturbed quiet of 
the pilot house. 

“I propose to disillusion you, and to en- 
able you a few years hence to nod your 
head in a knowing way when understand- 
ing men assert, ‘He is one of the great 
constructive geniuses of the automotive 
industry.’ ” 
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As a young man William Crapo 
Durant was a rolling stone, a jack 
of many trades—but it wouldn’t 
be correct to say that he was 
master of none. He _ showed 
many-sided ability. Although he 
was born in Boston (in 1861) the 
family moved to Flint, Michigan, 
then little more than a village. His 
first job was in a humble grocery 
store operated in connection with 
his grandfather’s mill. Next he 
worked in the mill as a common 
laborer before being promoted to 
a machine and later to the posi- 
tion of inspector. Meanwhile, he 
acted as clerk at night in a drug 
store. Among its wares was a 
patent medicine. Durant thought 
he saw possibilities in it and he 
accordingly gave up his job to 
travel the surrounding country 
selling this cure-all to farmers. 

Next he became a clerk in a 
store, and then traveling 
salesman. Here he corralled so 
many orders that the other three 
salesmen were let go. From sell- 
ing cigars to selling insurance was 
his next step. From insurance he 
turned to real estate. Next he 
became secretary of Flint’s priv- 
ately - owned, down - at-the-heels 
water works, at $25 a month. He 
spent much of his time interview- 
ing dissatisfied customers and 
then rapidly and_ successfully 
eliminated the causes for dis- 
satisfaction. 


A Rapid Operator 


Happening to get a lift one day 
in a two-wheel road cart, he noted 
its attractive construction, 
learned that it was built at Cold- 
water, Michigan, boarded a train 
for that city, and within twenty- 
four hours had contracted to pur- 
chase the entire business for $2,000 
—which he didn’t possess. A 
chum, J. Dallas Dort, a clerk in a 
hardware store, agreed to put up 
$1,000 to become half-owner of 
what was named the Durant-Dort 
Carriage Company. Even after 
all these varied experiences, 
Durant had reached only his 
twenty-fifth birthday. 

It is perhaps significant, in the 
light of subsequent events, that 
Durant took charge of finance and 
sales and that Dort became re- 
sponsible _for production. Here 
Durant demonstrated his ability to 
do big things. The late J. P. 
Morgan once told Judge Gary that 
he regarded the formation of the 
Federal Steel Company, by Judge 
Gary, as a greater achievement 
than the formation of the United 
States Steel Corporation. What 


Durant did in the horse-drawn ve- 
hicle field really deserves to be 
ranked with the biggest of his 
later achievements in the motor 


field. Very rapidly—Durant is a 
rapid operator—the tiny business 
was developed into the largest in 
America, with fourteen plants here 
and in Canada producing 150,000 
vehicles a year. 

It perhaps affords another clue 
to the make-up of Durant to know 
that at this early stage of his 
career he had a bad failure; an 
ambitious’ bicycle venture, in 
which he sold stock to outsiders, 
came a cropper. 

Not satisfied with his colossal 
carriage-building business nor 
prefiting by his bitter experience 
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supply half-a-million dollars of 
cash to save this, the oldest and 
largest factory in the city. For 
undertaking this task Durant re- 
ceived $202,000 common _§ stock 
which, to his credit be it said, he 
transferred to the Durant-Dort 
Carriage Company. 

Thus did William C. Durant in- 
vade the infant automobile indus- 
try. The year was 1903. 

His ambition was to become the 
greatest builder of automobiles 
just as he had previously become 
the greatest builder of horse- 
drawn vehicles. Quick worker 











oe 
(c) Keystone 


W. C. Durant, and J. Dallas Dort, who headed Dort Motor Car Co., snapped while 
eating in a “beanery” in New York City where they were attending the National 
Automobile Show. The two manufacturers meet thus yearly and celebrate by 


eating in a self-service restaurant. 
years ago in the buggy line. 


Durant and Dort started business together 37 
In 1903 both began experimenting with automobiles, 


and each built up and headed a company of his own. 


with that side-line, Durant took 
on another, an accessory company. 
It also proved a fizzle. 

But let it be recorded, for this 
also is characteristic of Billy 
Durant, that he made good the 
losses suffered by those who in- 
vested in these two unfortunate 
projects. Durant even then was 
no mercenary money - grabber, 
bent only upon enriching himself 
regardless of the cost or conse- 
quences to others. Not every 
young man eager to make a splash 
in the world has such scruples. 
This phase is just as noteworthy 
a characteristic of the real Durant 
as the other outstanding phase, 
his rapid-fire successes and his 
setbacks. 

Brilliant success crowned Dur- 
ant’s next important—and destined 
to become epochal—move. In- 
vited to take hold of the tottering 
Flint Wagon Works, which had 
boldly ventured to produce a 
horseless vehicle, later known as 
the Buick automobile, Durant 
found the local citizens ready to 


though he was, it took him some 
time to get going. The 1903 pro- 
duction of Buick was 16, the 1904 
production 28. Then Durant got 
steam up. The next year he built 
and sold 627, and in the panic year 
of 1907, no fewer than 2,295. 

Such was his faith that he put 
more than 2,000 men to work on 
vast expansions to his plants. 
More, he reached out and acquired 
control of the fledgling Cadillac 
Company, the struggling Olds- 
mobile, and the floundering Oak- 
land, and gathered them into a 
$10,000,000 organization, the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, late in 
1908. 

Net profits the next year ex- 
ceeded total capitalization and in 
the following year were still 
larger. “Bigger! Bigger!! Big- 
ger!!!” Some fairy—or evil spir- 
it—apparently kept whispering 
and still keeps whispering this in- 
citement into Durant’s ear. He 
kept expanding in this, that and 
other directions. Durant’s scant 

(Continued on page 630) 
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Take Care of Me! 


you had better take care of me. 

Perhaps you don’t think much 
of me at times but if you were to 
wake up some morning and real- 
ize you did not have me, you would 
start that day with an uneasy 
feeling. 

From me you get food, clothing, 
shelter and such luxuries as you 
enjoy. 

If you want me _ to—badly 
enough—I’ll get you a twelve-cyl- 
inder automobile, and a home on 
the Main Line. 

But I am exacting; I am a jeal- 
ous mistress. Sometimes, you ap- 
pear hardly to appreciate me at all. 
In fact, you make slighting re- 
marks about me at times and ne- 
glect me. Considering the fact 
that you need me not only for the 
material things of life, but spiritu- 
ally, as well, I wonder, sometimes, 
that you neglect me as you do. 
What if I should get away from 
you? Your happiness would flee, 
for a time at least, and your friends 
would worry, and your bank ac- 
count dwindle. So, after all, I’m 
pretty important to you. Cherish 
me. Take good care of me, and 
I'll take care of you. 

I’m your job.—Edwight Eagle. 


* * * 


About the best method of climb- 
ing higher is to remain on the 
level—North Adams Herald. 

ae 

The educated man is the man 
with certain subtle spiritual quali- 
ties which make him calm in ad- 
versity, happy when alone, just in 
his dealings, rational and sane in 
the fullest meaning of that word 
in all the affairs of his life -—Ram- 
sey MacDonald. 


* * * 


Some men spend so much time 
looking before they leap that all 
they accumulate is a scared look.— 
Reliance Bulletin. 
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WIN A PRIZE 


Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” 
and we will send you “Forbes 
Epigrams” if your contribution is 
printed. If not composed by you, 
state source of quotation and 
author. Names of winners will be 


printed. 




















The Qualities of Washington 

In disaster, calm; 

In success, moderate; 

In all—himself ; 

Valiant, without ambition; 

Discreet, without fear; 

Confident, without assumption. 
—Inscription, Mount Vernon. 


* * * 


They are ill discoverers that 
think there is no land, when they 
can see nothing but sea.—Francis 


Bacon. 
oa 5 * 


A knocker never wins, and a 
winner never knocks.—Personality 
Magazine. 

. C$ * 
Application 

Success means application, un- 
less you aim to be a successful 
loafer. Even then, you must put 
your best into becoming a success- 
ful failure. When you are sure 
you are a success, you are a cer- 
tain failure. Your own head is 
more likely to block your vision 
than that of the man just up the 
ladder. Watch your own step— 
not his.—Irving T. Bush. 

From S. DeHart, Cincinnati, O. 
i me 

If you hammer a nail after it is 
driven home, you split the wood 
and ruin the job.—N. E. Pilot. 


* * * ¢ 


A man’s thoughts must be go- 
ing. Whilst he is awake, the 
working of his mind is as constant 
as the beating of his pulse. He can 
no more stop the one than the 
other. Hence, if our thoughts have 
nothing to act upon, they act upon 
themselves. They acquire a cor- 
rosive quality ; they become in the 
last degree irksome and torment- 
ing.—Paley. 

From W. L. Parker, Oakland, Cal. 
. 38 

The important thing in life is to 
have a great aim and to possess 
the aptitude and perseverance to 
attain it—Goethe. ; 

x * * 


If your grandfather did it your 
way—it’s time you put an expert 
accountant on your books to see 
how your per cent. of profit has 
been dwindling, for it is likely that 
your grandfather’s fingers are still 
in your money drawer.—E. St. 
Elmo Lewis. 
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When you pause before life’s glass 
To reflect, 
And reflection clearly shows 
A defect, 
Do not straight the glass abuse, 
Do not sulk and get the blues— 
There’s no surer way to lose 
Self respect. 
Just brace up and look again 
Head erect; 
Strive to get on speaking terms 

with 
That defect. 
Then blame self and put to rout 
Sulks and blues and foolish doubt; 
Spare the glass and you’ll win out. 
Thus reflect—Carl Wiggins. 

* * * 


If the practice of economy is not 
popular, the results of it are viewed 
with tremendous satisfaction — 
President Coolidge. 


*x* * * 


Show what is in thee! Now is 
the moment, now is the hour, else 
fall back into nothingness. It is 
thy turn! Give the world thy 
measure, say thy word, reveal thy 
nullity or thy capacity—Amiels 
Journal. 

From J. A. Dorrill, Leasburg, Mo. 


* * * 


You are either a lifter or a 
leaner.—Silent Partner. 


* * * 


Keep your feet on the ground 
but reach up into the stars—there 
is lots of room at the top for men 
who believe that is where they be- 
long—and live and work accord- 
ingly.—National News. 

x * x 


Go put your creed into your deed, 


nor speak with double tongue.— 
Emerson. 





A Text 
It things therefore, whatso- 
reurr ye would that men 
should do nnto you, do ye alan 
even unto them, for this is the 
lam and the prophets.—Matthem 
7:12, 

Sent in by G. T. Mason, Monte- 

zuma, Ga. What is your favorite 

text? “Forbes Epigrams” — is 


presented to senders of texts 
used. 
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Co-Operation That Operates 
- to “Sell the Idea” 


HE business of co-operation 

| in business is coming in for 

a lot of study these days 

and it is well worth the time and 

effort. There is no more fruitful 

field for securing much sought 

economies in business, as well as 

increased sales, than in the realm 
of co-operation. 

But there are certain limitations 
to co-operation as well as a broad 
and ever-widening field for 
group action in business. 
It is also true that there is 
a technique in successful 
co-operation just as there 
is in banking, paper hang- 
ing, and bread making. 


Recently a New York F 


lawyer withdrew from a 
legal firm with which he 
had been connected as a 
partner for many years, in 
order to devote all of his 
time to one client. At the 
same time he resigned as 
counsel to several trade 
associations. These asso- 
ciations promptly employed 
a younger partner of the 
same firm as his successor. 
All of which seems to in- 
dicate that the aforesaid 
lawyer knew his counseling 
business and that the asso- 
ciations liked his brand of 
advice and desired more of 
the same— or as near like 
it as could be obtained 
from the legal market. 
Since the various associa- 
tions are all connected with the 
same large industry, it would ap- 
pear that they had learned some- 
thing about co-operation when 
they separately employed the same 
lawyer. Obviously they had no in- 
tention of fighting each other. 
An additional fact, however, may 
shed some light upon the reasons 
for this teamwork. Throughout 
the entire period during which this 
lawyer counseled these associa- 
tions none of them were “investi- 
gated” by senatorial committees or 
hailed before the courts for viola- 
tions of the anti-trust laws. This 
bit of evidence suggests that these 
associations must have decided 
some time ago to do their co-oper- 
ating within the law, and further- 
more that they have found some- 
thing to ‘co-operate about. 
They pay an annual retainer fee 








By F. M. Cockrell 


to a lawyer to keep them out of 
trouble because they are well 
aware of the pitfalls of co-opera- 
tion. In other words, they have 
found that there are some matters 
in which they cannot co-operate, 
as well as other matters in which 
co-operation is highly desirable and 
beneficial to all concerned, includ- 
ing the public. 

The electrical industry, which is 





plant is prepared to furnish elec- 
trical service. The lamps fur- 
nished by the manufacturer will 
not burn properly if the voltage is 
too low and they will burn out if 
the voltage is too high. And so 
it goes. Each branch of the in- 
dustry depends upon the other. 
None of them can go it alone. 
None can disregard the rights and 
interests of the others. 

And that is why the 
electrical industry has 





ne 





Most Highly Organized 
Industry in U. S. 


OURTEEN major national The 
associations and hundreds 
of sectional, state, and local asso- 
ciations bind the whole electrical 
industry together. 
is why this industry has gone 
further than any other with the 
sort of co-operation that gets re- 
sults beneficial to all concerned, 
including the public. 
F. M. Cockrell, of the Society 
for Electrical Development, Inc., 
tells in this article how co-opera- 
tion has become a moving force, 


rather than an opportunity for a 
little more “conventioneering.” 


fourteen major national 
associations, not to men- 
tion hundreds of sectional, 
state, and local associa- 
tions. 

electrical man, 
therefore, is necessarily a 
joiner. If he doesn’t be- 
long to a dozen associa- 
tions he can hardly con- 


Perhaps that sider himself a regular 


electrical man. He runs 
his business between con- 
ventions. Electrical con- 
ventions, however, do not 
tend toward hat bands, 
brass bands and parades. 
They run more to business 
sessions and committee 
meetings—especially com- 
mittee meetings. “When in 
doubt, appoint a commit- 
tee” is the rule. 

The electrical industry 
has learned to co-operate, 
not only in matters of 














the one alluded to in the preceding 
paragraphs, is probably the most 
highly organized industry in the 
country; and co-operation has 
probably been carried further in 
this industry than in any other. 
The fact that electrical equipment 
is physically interconnected by a 
network of wires may be one of 
the reasons why electrical men 
have found it necessary and desir- 
able to work together. 

An electrical system must work 
in synchronism or it won’t work 
at all. 

The manufacturer must design 
his motor to operate on the current 
furnished by the power plant. The 
dealer cannot sell a washing ma- 
chine to the housewife unless the 
house has been wired. The con- 
tractor cannot get the job of wir- 
ing the house unless the power 





technical standardization, 
but also in business devel- 
opment plans. Education is the 
watchword. Each association is 
busily engaged in educating some- 
body, either inside or outside the 
industry. 

The Society for Electrical Devel- 
opment is an interesting example 
of co-operative effort which is not 
concerned with technical standard- 
ization, legislative propaganda, 
collective buying, etc. In fact, 
many of the normal motives which 
impel business men to get to- 
gether are carefully avoided in this 
co-operative enterprise. It has 
been a case of taking a somewhat 
idealistic set of aims and turning 
them into practical business devel- 
opment plans which ordinary busi- 
ness men can see and understand. 

The Society for Electrical 


Development differs from other 
associations in the industry in that 
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it represents, not a group of manu- 
facturers or jobbers or dealers, but 
the whole industry. Its job is to 
educate the public in the home, 
office, and factory to “do it elec- 
trically.” The Society is not con- 
cerned with whose electric truck, 
washing machine, or fan you buy, 
or what dealer you buy it from. It 
is interested in seeing to it that 
you appreciate the advantages, 
economies, and conveniences of the 
electrical method over other ways. 

It is surprising to note the num- 
ber of methods that can be devised 
by such an organization to func- 
tion in selling the idea, and at the 
same time avoid resorting to any 
schemes which involve secrecy or 
other questionable practices. All 
of the operations of the Society are 
wide open and above board. The 
numerous bulletins and _ publica- 
tions of the Society, while intended 
primarily for members, are avail- 
able to any one at a nominal price. 

The headquarters’ offices are 
accessibly located at 522 Fifth 
Ave., New York. In addition to 
the regular paid staff of forty 
people, the Society works in co- 
operation with numerous com- 
mittees in the development of co- 
operative plans, publicity material, 
literature, etc. 

One of the functions of the So- 
ciety is to operate as a follow- 
through organization. Whenever 
a committee representing some 
branch of the industry wants to do 
something, the Society provides 
the working machinery to get the 
job done. Frequently such “jobs” 
involve a mass of detailed work 
such as the collection of data, 
preparation of literature and re- 
ports, correspondence, etc., extend- 
ing over several months. Without 
such an organization geared to 
handle the job, it would be neces- 
sary to employ a special staff and 
consume the time of many busi- 
ness men whose efforts might be 
better expended in other directions. 


The Red Seal Standard 


The Better Home Lighting Con- 
test activity is an example of the 
economy of having a working or- 
ganization equipped to handle spe- 
cialized short-time activities. This 
program, which involved a nation- 
wide contest among school children 
during the months of October and 
November was purely educational 
in character. It called for an ex- 
penditure of several million dollars 
locally and nationally and was the 
largest enterprise of the kind ever 
undertaken by the industry. Since 
the plan required that so much be 
done in a comparatively short time, 
it was necessary to bring into ac- 
tion all of the principal associations 
in the industry. The tremendous 


? t 
Visi 


job of distributing millions of 
pieces of literature, the organiza- 
tion of local groups all over the 
country, and other details of the 
plan were assigned to the Society. 

The program to follow the 
Home Lighting Contest is already 
scheduled. It is the Red Seal plan. 
This is a plan to educate the pub- 
lic to a better understanding of the 
necessity for adequate wiring in 
order to provide for convenient 
electric service in the home. An 
emblem known as the Red Seal 
has been copyrighted by the So- 
ciety and set up as the symbol of 
an adequately wired home. The 
plan was initiated by a local organ- 
ization in Toronto, Canada, and 
has been used with great success 
during the past two years. It has 





The Red Seal Emblem. 


been found to be tremendously ef- 
fective as a means of summing up 
the technical details of electric 
wiring in a symbol that the public 
can understand. The public quick- 
ly grasps the idea from local news- 
paper advertising that a house with 
a Red Seal is properly wired. 
Building and real estate interests 
are likewise quick to see the Red 
Seal as a commercial asset with a 
tangible market value. 

It is not difficult, of course, to 
set up such a standard. If there 
is money available, the standard 
can be advertised nationally, but 
it will have little effect unless 
facilities are available to: apply the 
standard locally. This is where 
the local electrical league comes in- 
to the picture. .For several years 
the Society has been fostering the 
development of local electrical 
leagues and clubs wherein tle 
various electrical interests in a 
community are organized for co- 
operative work. Frequently these 
leagues start out as purely social 
organizations to get electrical men 
together and promote good feeling. 
After a time such an organization 
needs something to do in order to 
maintain the interest of its mem- 
bership. The Society has, there- 
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fore, been providing plans and; 
material for co-operative cam-. 
paigns such as an Electrical Home, 
a Community Electrical Show, a 
Christmas Campaign, an Electrical-. 
Gifts-for-the-Bride Campaign, etc.. 
At present there are over 100 of 
these leagues in the principal cities. 
and more are being organized. 


A Business-Building Plan 


Thus there is available in the 
many cities effective working or- 
ganizations to handle the Red Seal. 
plan. In brief, the Society will is- 
sue a license to the local league 
and it in turn will grant the Red 
Seal Emblem to houses which are 
properly wired in accordance with. 
approved specifications. The em- 
blem is granted by the league to 
the home regardless of who made 
the installation. The Red Seal 
specifications, furthermore, are not 
involved with the make or type 
of the electrical equipment in- 
stalled, since the question of safety 
has already been taken care of by 
the National Electrical Code. The 
difficulty has been that while the 
electrical wiring in a home may 
be perfectly safe, it may be entirely 
inadequate to permit the house- 
wife to use the great variety of 
electrical labor savers and conve- 
niences which are so necéssary in 
the modern home. 

With the Red Seal plan in opera- 
tion in any community, the builder 
or home owner will find it only nec- 
essary to say “The house must be 
wired according to Red Seal speci- 
fications,” in order to be assured 
that the job will be done properly. 
The Red Seal standard, it should 
be understood, while higher than 
the average, may be below the 
ideal. It does not represent the 
maximum nor the minimum. It is 
between the two — a practical 
standard which will permit the 
user to obtain convenient electric 
service with an outlay for wiring 
which bears a proper relation to 
the total cost of the house. 

The Red Seal plan is a clean-cut 
business-building activity which 
will benefit the entire electrical in- 
dustry and the public as well. It 
is a sample of the methods em- 
ployed by this great industry 
whereby all branches co-operate, 
where competitors work together 
for the benefit of all. In the So- 
ciety for Electrical Development 
the industry has the working or- 
ganization to put a plan of such 
broad scope into effect. 

It is necessary for an industry 
first to decide to co-operate. After 
that it must find something to co- 
operate about. But the main thing 
is to co-operate in such a way that 
everybody will be helped and no 
one be injyred. 














How to Invest Your Money Profitably 


Selecting Public Securities 


Field for Investment in Government, State, and Municipal 
Bonds Broadened by New Needs and Tax Exemption 


HE term “public securities” 
embraces what are more 

clumsily designated as 
“government and municipal obliga- 
tions.” This includes all public 
debts, in any form, of nations, 
states, counties, cities, 
towns and villages or 


President, 


By John Moody 


good roads in every state. Roads 
cannot be built without the expen- 
diture of money, and this money, 
for the most part, can only be ob- 
tained by the creation of bond is- 
sues by the states, counties, cities 


Moody's Investors Service 


ligations of cities, towns, and coun- 
ties has sometimes been wasteful 
and extravagant. In these days 
of high cost of living and 
heavy taxes, the capitalist and 
the investor persistently turn, so 
far as possible, to quarters 
where the tax burden may 








other civil divisions. 

One of the most out- 
standing facts of modern 
civilization has been the 
tremendous expansion in 


the creation of civil obliga- I 


tions of one sort or an- 
other. To the average ob- 
server not familiar with 
general finance, the in- 
crease in government 
debts, brought about dur- 
ing the last ten years as a 
result of the great war, 
appears to account for 
most of the growth in 
public indebtedness. But 
this is only partially true. 
During this same period of 
ten years, during which 
the civilized world has 
been plunging into war 
debts, steady expansion 
has taken place in the out- 
standing obligations of all 








Risk a Little—Keep 
a Little Safe 


NVESTMENT is a give and 
take game; the investor can- 
not escape the law of compensa- 
tion. For absolute security he 
must sacrifice all hope of a rela- 
tively large income, and to obtain 
a large return in proportion to 
the principal of his investment he 
must sacrifice some measure of 
safety. 
“But,” says John Moody, “for 
every man who invests money 
there is no principle so sound as 
that of placing at least a portion 
of his capital in a place of abso- 
lute security.” 


be lightened. Under the 
laws of the states and of 
the nation, municipal obli- 
gations of all kinds, unless 
specifically excepted, are 
entirely exempt from all 
taxation. Consequently, 
even in its days of great- 
est need during the war, 
the government could not 
levy taxes on the obliga- 
tions of the states or their 
subdivisions, or on the na- 
tional debt which had al- 
ready been created. 

The abnormal situation 
which developed during 
the war years, therefore, 
naturally served greatly to 
broaden the market for the 
sale of municipal secur- 
ities. This acted as an in- 
centive for municipalities 
in general to spend money 
rapidly in all sorts of 














minor civil divisions 
throughout the United 
States and in all the other im- 
portant countries of the world. 
At the present writing, the aggre- 
gate indebtedness of states, coun- 
ties, municipalities, and other civil 
divisions in the United States alone 
is estimated to be in excess of ten 
billions of dollars, as compared 
with less than a third of this 
amount only twenty years ago. 
(he growth in the number and 
amount of municipal debts has 
logically kept pace with the growth 
ot the country in wealth and popu- 
lation, and with the constant de- 
velopment of modern methods for 
maintaining and improving the 
general standard of living of the 
people. New needs are constantly 
demanding new expenditures in all 
sections of the country. For in- 
stance, the introduction and gen- 
eral use of the automobile have 
created an insistent demand for 


and towns. This one development, 
therefore, has had considerable to 
do with the expansion in volume 
of public obligations during the 
past decade. 

Moreover, the tendency of the 
times has everywhere been in the 
direction of introducing improve- 
ments and modernizing public 
property in the towns, cities, and 
rural districts. There has been an 
insistent demand, with increasing 
wealth in the United States, for 
better public buildings, better 
schools, better water supply and 
sewerage systems, better pave- 
ments, more and better parks and 
playgrounds. These things have 


made it necessary for municipal- 
ities to spend far more money than 
ever before and consequently have 
been a great force in the tendency 
toward increasing public debts. 
This rapid expansion of the ob- 





improvements. 

Another factor which has 
recently tended to increase munici- 
pal debts has been the generally in- 
flated condition of all values, in- 
cluding land values, as compared 
with earlier days. The limit to the 
debts of municipalities is based, for 
the most part, on the assessed 
valuations of all property em- 
braced in the particular com- 
munity. As these valuations have 
risen there has naturally been an 
equal expansion in debt limits and 
this has opened up the possibility 
for greatly increased issues of 
bonds. 

To study municipal or govern- 
ment obligations from the invest- 
ment standpoint, one necessarily 
employs quite different methods 
than would be the case in analyz- 
ing corporation securities of any 
kind. Municipal bonds are not 
mortgages; they are not dependent 
for their strength on earning pow- 
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er or operating results; and their 
position does not depend, as in the 
case of corporation securities, on 
the effects of competition or the 
condition of markets. 

But municipal securities have a 
bulwark of strength in the fact 
that they are, in effect, a direct and 
first lien on the entire wealth and 
resources of every community ex- 
cept in cases where there is some 
specified restriction. In brief, they 
are protected by the taxing power 
of the state. The state or civil div- 
ision is the supreme power in its 
particular locality, and taxes are 
always a first charge against all 
the citizens of a community and all 
the taxable property in that com- 
munity. Consequently the munici- 
pal obligation receives its 


ter bonds. These are obligations 
created for the purpose of building, 
extending, or operating water sup- 
ply systems. Other bonds are spe- 
cifically issued for schools, for 
parks, for public buildings, for pav- 
ing streets, for construction of 
docks, for dredging of rivers, for 
fire department service, as well as 
to meet the costs of general ad- 
ministration. It is often the case 


that municipal bonds are issued for - 


certain specific purposes, and their 
general claim on the taxable rev- 
enue of the municipality may be 
specified or limited. It may be that 
the bond is issued for some direct- 
ly productive purpose, such as the 
supplying of water, and the rev- 
enue from this particular service 
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bond is currently taken care of by 
tax revenues from year to year 
and, while new obligations may be 
issued in its place, the investor 
continues to receive his principa| 
or get added protection as the 

bond issue is being paid off. 
Although all municipal bonds 
carry certain similar general char- 
acterstics, there is great variation 
in the market prices of such obli- 
gations, and some are infinitely 
better investments than others, 
The primary differences are gen- 
erally tied up with the character- 
istics of the community itself and 
its geographical location. The obli- 
gatons of great cities like New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, or Chi- 
cago are necessarily on a stronger 
plane than the obligations 





strength directly from so- 
ciety, as taxes, being a first 
lien, must be paid before 
anything else is paid. If 
a tax on real property is 
not paid, the municipality 


With Whip and Goad 


Specially written for “Forbes” 
By Lilburn Harwood Townsend 


or state can sell the prop- 
erty at auction for the 
purpose of collecting the 
unpaid taxes. 

This is the outstanding 
fact to be remembered by 
every one who contem- 
plates investing in public 
securities. Starting from 
this fact, the proper meth- 
od in the selection of dif- 


If you’re inclined to shun a hill, 
Or lack the grit to make a start, 
You can at least hand out good will 
To him who dares a climber’s part. 


If you’re unnumbered with the swift, 
Or timid stand among the strong, 
You can at least a brother lift 
From out the slimy mire of wrong. 


If you’re unfit to bear the load, 
The Fates deal out to all mankind, 
You can at least with whip and goad 


ferent issues is to examine 
the general characteristics 
of the community, its loca- 
tion, its percentage of 
population growth and 
present population, the 
types of industry which 
give it its permancene or 
stability, the general char- 
acter of its people, the past 
and present records of 
municipal administration, 
the assessed valuation of 
all property, the value of 





Outride the ragged ranks behind. 


If you’re disposed to court despair, 


Because some one has been untrue— 


Or falter at the frown of care, 


You can at least for valor sue. 


If you’re afraid of plodding toil, 


That iron gives to thew and hand— 


Or him who would ambition foil, 


You'll never reach the promised land. 


With courage face the clam’rous fray, 


Which you and I must do or lose— 


For that’s the grandest, noblest way, 


The highest type of man can choose! 


of small cities. Those of 
small cities are generally 
better than those of vil- 
lages or towns. Those of 
villages or towns are often 
more desirable than those 
of counties or rural dis- 
tricts. 

The same sort of differ- 
entiation is found when it 
comes to the question of 
locality. The typical 
municipal obligation of an 
average municipality in 
the states of New York or 
Massachusetts is obviously 
better, where most other 
things are equal, than the 
obligation of smaller com- 
munities in many of the 
Southern or Western 
states. The obligation of 
a town or city located in 
a prosperous section where 
the tendency of population 
growth and wealth in- 
crease is apparent, is more 
desirable than the obliga- 
tion of a town or city of 
equal size in a stagnant 
section, or in a location 








property directly owned 
by the municipality, the 
tax rates levied in the past and at 
present, and the general trend of 
the tax rate. Every municipality 
is required to make an annual 
financial statement, and_ such 
statements should always be se- 
cured and examined by the man 
who contemplates loaning his 
money to the municipality. 
Having carefully considered all 
the points outlined above, further 
investigation should be made as to 
the particular characteristics of 
the bond itself. Municipal securi- 
ties are not all alike. They are 
issued for many purposes and many 
of them carry special qualifications 
or limitations which affect their 
position in the general debt of the 
community. There are, for exam- 
ple, many issues of municipal wa- 


may be allotted to the credit of the 
bondholders. On the other hand, 
bonds may be issued frankly for 
the purpose of covering expenses 
of political administration, with no 


special protection. Consequently, 
there is frequently a variation in 
the investment quality of different 
bond issues of the same com- 
munity. 

The municipal bond which has 
no special protection and is a sim- 
ple obligation of a community 
should always be either what is 
known as a serial bond, or a bond 
protected by an active and sub- 
stantial sinking fund. In the great 
majority of cases this plan is fol- 
lowed. The virtue of the serial 
plan or of the sinking fund lies in 
the fact that the principal of the 


where prosperity depends 
directly on one or a few 
types of industry. 

For the most part the markets 
for municipal bonds are among in- 
stitutions such as savings banks 
and insurance companies, trustees 
of estates, and firms or individual 
investors whose incomes are sub- 
stantial or who are directly inter- 
ested in curtailing their tax burden 
as much as possible. The small in- 
vestor whose income taxes are 
nominal need not ordinarily invest 
any great proportion of his funds 
in public securities. In fact, it will 
be, especially in modern times, a 
difficult task for him to find sound 
municipal bonds which show him 
as liberal a yield as he can get in 
high grade, well protected corpora- 
tion securities. To find attractive 
yields, such investors must turn to 
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the type of public obligations 

which in these times are practical- 

ly on a par, in the matter of tax- 
ability, with most corporation 
bonds themselves. That is, he must 

o outside of his own country and 

buy the municipal obligations of 

other countries. But when he does 
this he must abandon the motive 
which may actuate him to buy 
municipal issues; that is, to get the 
benefit of the tax-exempt features. 
For while most foreign govern- 
ment and municipal obligations are 
exempt from taxes in their respec- 
tive countries, they are all subject 
to taxation in America on prac- 
tically the same basis as corpora- 
tion bonds. 

Liberty Bonds 

The government bond invest- 
ment field in this country has as- 
sumed great importance in recent 

ears because of the large increase 
in the debt of the United States. 
The great Liberty loans created 
during the war and the short 
term obligations subsequently is- 
sued, are distributed in the hands 
of millions of investors, large and 
small. Liberty bonds are undoubt- 
edly the highest type of important 
public obligations in the world to- 
day, but instead of being in the 
class of tax-exempt securities, 
most of the Liberty issues, as a re- 
sult of special war legislation, are 
subject to taxation. The only fully 
exempt Liberty issue is the First 
Liberty loan, created in 1917. The 
other issues, while carrying some 
qualified tax-exempt features, are, 
for the most part, subject to the 
same type of income taxation as 
corporation bonds, except to hold- 
ers of very small amounts. 

It is unnecessary, of course, to 
go deeply into the problem of ex- 
amining the security of United 
States Government obligations. 
They are all secure and undoubt- 
edly always will be secure. The 
only problem for the investor in 
Liberty bonds is to determine for 
himself the question of market 
price and whether it is wise for 
him to buy or sell them at a given 
time. While for some time after 
the close of the war the Liberty 
issues sold at heavy discounts, 
they now are all quoted at pre- 
miums. These vast loans have 
long ago been fully absorbed by 
the investing .public,..and the. re- 
tirement policies of the Govern- 
ment are steadily reducing the 
available supply. It is quite pos- 
sible that none of the 4% per cent. 
issues will ever again be quoted at 
a discount. 

For the investor of substantial 
capital who wishes to follow a pol- 
icy of proper diversification, a rea- 
sonable proportion of American 
public securities should be favor- 
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~ Motto 


“We get back in life 
the equivalent of 
what we give.” 


Frank C. Rand 


President, International 
Shoe Company 














ably considered. He must, of 
course, if he follows a conservative 
policy of selection, be satisfied 
with a moderate return on his 
money and must not ordinarily 
give much weight to the question 
of possible profit. Except in the 
field of weak or speculative muni- 
cipal bonds, the market prices of 
the issues are governed almost 
wholly by general money market 
conditions and the general trend 
of interest rates. In times of tight 
money, most municipal obligations 
will tend to decline in price just as 
other high grade bonds do, and 
they will rise in times of plentiful 
money supply. But the swing of 
prices for municipal bonds will gen- 
erally be found to be less than in 
the field of typical corporation 
bonds of the various classes. 


Diversification Advisable 


If an investor contemplates plac- 
ing a substantial amount of money 
in American municipals, he should, 
on general principles, diversify it 
not only geographically and on the 
basis of population, but also ‘nto 
different types of issues. It is 
well to include, in any large list, 
some bonds of the short term type, 
some of the serial type, and some 
of longer maturity. It is well to 
select obligations of several of the 
larger cities, of states or towns lo- 
cated: in different -parts: of the 
country, and also to include at least 
a moderate amount of United 
States Government obligations. 

Every investor, of course, must 
determine for himself just what 
proportion of his capital he is will- 
ing to tie up in premier securites 
which, under any conditions, will 
not be exceptionally lucrative from 
the revenue point of view. But 
for every man who invests money 





there is no principle so sound as 
that of placing at least a portion 
of his capital in a place of absolute 
security. After all, it must never 
be forgotten that security of prin- 
cipal far transcends satisfactory 
income return. 


Effect of Tax Exemption 


In connection with the issuing 
of public securities there has de- 
veloped in this country during the 
last few years, a great deal of agi- 
tation in favor of abolishing the 
tax-exemption feature. This ques- 
tion has been brought to the front 
because of the high income taxes 
which prevail nowadays. As al- 
ready pointed out, the tendency of 
the average large investor is to 
seek securities which are exempt 
from taxation and thus pay less of 
his income to the government. It 
has been estimated that several 
hundred million dollars a year is 
lost in possible tax collection be- 
cause of the existence of the ex- 
emption feature. Further, the tax- 
exemption feature has made it so 
easy for the average municipality 
to sell its bonds at high prices that 
extravagance and wastefulness has 
been stimulated. 

A bill has been introduced in 
Congress favoring a constitutional 
amendment which would eliminate 
the tax-exempt feature. All of the 
political parties have-been-endors- 
ing this program, but up to the 
present writing it appears evident 
that the chances of a constitutional 
amendment of this kind passing, 
are remote. As time goes on and 
the national income tax rates are 
further reduced, the chance for a 
constitutional amendment becomes 
steadily poorer. It would, of 
course, be a constructive change 
and would undoubtedly be more 
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beneficial than harmful to the 
country as a whole. But the like- 
lihood of a change in the near fu- 
ture is so remote that it need not 
be taken seriously into considera- 
tion by the average investor. 

Of course, in the event of a con- 
stitutional change of this kind, the 
character of the municipal bond 
market would tend to change also. 
In the first place, municipal bonds 
would not be so distinctly in a 
class by themselves as they are to- 
day, for they would come into com- 
petition much more directly, in the 
investment markets, with corpora- 
tion obligations than they now do. 


Other Government Securities 


In addition to the types of public 
securities which I have been dis- 
cussing, there are in existence cer- 
tain obligations which might be 
classed as semi-public in their 
characteristics. For example, the 
various obligations issued by the 
Federal Farm Loan Board and the 
Federal and Joint Stock Land 
Banks are in this class. While they 
are not directly guaranteed by the 
Federal Government, they, in ef- 
fect, have practically the same pro- 
tection as government issues. The 
laws are so framed that the dan- 
gers of default are reduced to a 
minimum and only an extraordit- 
ary situation would put any of 
these issues in a doubtful position. 
Further than this, the Supreme 
Court has decided that all the obli- 
gations of the Farm Loan Board 
and of the Joint Stock Land Banks 
are fully exempt from Federal tax- 
ation. This exemption has made 
them appeal to that large class of 
the investing public who are in- 
terested in curtailing their tax bur- 
dens. While it cannot be said that 
Farm Loan or Joint Stock Land 
Bank bonds are to be classed with 
direct government obligations, such 
as Liberty bonds, yet they all 
stand on a high investment plane. 


In modern times, with the expan- 
sion of the United States outside of 
the continent, there have come into 
existence a number of obligations 
of American dependencies. These 
bonds are, of course, to be classed 
as public securities. For the most 
part they are protected with the 
guarantee, assumed or implied, of 
the United States Government. 
Certain of these colonial issues 
yield substantially higher average 
income returns than do many 
municipal bonds of less desirabil- 
ity and in most cases they have 
equally broad markets. 


This is the ninth of a series on the 
fundamentals of the science of in- 
vesting, by John Moody, noted in- 
vestment authority. The next article 
—“Foreign Investments”—will appear 
im an early issue. 
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Salt It Down 


By Albert Hergesheimer 


RADITION has it that a 
young man once called 
upon James J. Hill for the 
express purpose of extracting 
from him the secret of “making 
big money.” The Empire Builder 
looked the young man over, smiled 
at his callowness and evident sim- 
plicity, and then, in all seriousness, 
said to him: 


“First take five thousand dollars 
and invest it—”’ 


The young man didn’t wait to 
hear any more. He threw up his 
hands in despair, assured the rail- 
road magnate that he didn’t have 
five thousand dollars, thanked him 
meekly for his advice, and then 
walked out. 


To the young man the advice 
was negligible, almost useless. He 
hadn’t saved five thousand dollars. 
It was his idea, no doubt, that one 
just naturally steps into riches as 
one might step into a pair of 
trousers. An “Open sesame” of 
some sort, a fabulous key with 
which to open the doors to good 
fortune — that was what he 
wanted. James J. Hill, on the 
other hand, a man worth millions 
of dollars, knew that the only way 
in which to become wealthy is to 
save one’s money, practice econ- 
omy, and look for opportunities. 


The average man will not do 
these things. He prefers to live— 
and die—beyond his means. He 
wears a peculiar sort of blinder 
which enables him to see on either 
side of him, but not ahead. He 
lives solely for and in the present, 
spending his money lavishly on all 
sorts of foolish and unnecessary 
pleasures, and never thinking of 
the future. 


Standards Have Changed 


And yet it is the future which 
most menaces him, so long as he 
continues in his extravagant way 
of living. Take the average young 
man to-day. He is no worse than 
his prototype of the past, but as- 
suredly he is, in the matter of 
money, little if any better. Catch 
him throwing his money away “to 
the birds,” admonish him that “he 
should save his money, or as much 
of it as he can, and he will give 
you some such argument as this: 
“Well, you know how it. is; a fel- 
low has to have a good time once 
in a while. Why, a man’s only 
young once, you know. And be- 
sides, I don’t want to leave my 
money to some one else to spend.” 


There is no gainsaying the fact 
that such a man will never have 
any money to leave. Old age wij 
overtake him before he is aware. 


There was a time, in days gone 
by, when poverty was looked up 
to; when it was held as a mark of 
virtue, signifying, in those who 
suffered it, nobility of character, 
honesty, simplicity, and what not, 
The man with money was con- 
demned; his chances of entering 
Heaven were likened to the pass- 
ing of a camel through the eye of 
a needle. On the other hand, the 
man without money was held in 
the highest esteem. 


Generally speaking, the charac- 
teristics which were then most 
praised are just the ones with 
which we of to-day find fault. 
Those characteristics are, in the 
main, incompetency, shiftlessness, 
improvidence, and poverty of 
‘spirit. 


Must Save to Progress 


A new and much more whole- 
some standard has come at last to 
supplant the old. The man with 
money, nowadays—provided he 
has made his money honestly—is 
no longer held in disrepute, but is 
looked up to with respect. Ag- 
gressiveness and energy, and care 
and wisdom in the management of 
one’s resources, and thrift and 
foresight and constancy of effort 
are required to amass a fortune; 
and these are the facts that the 
world recognizes to-day when it 
contemplates the achievements of 
the majority of its well-to-do men. 


Don’t let poverty get its ten- 
tacles around you. Fight it as you 
would a plague. Save your money, 
and your money will save you. 
Wisely handled, money is anything 
but the root of evil, notwithstand- 
ing the opinion held by certain 
misguided persons. Money, right- 
ly used, is a blessing, a powerful 
agent for good, the most import- 
ant factor in the long march of 
civilization and progress. 


Make money. Save at least a 
little every month. Don’t worship 
it; but respect it. The best that 
the world affords—good books, 
food, clothing and shelter sufficient 
to one’s needs, music, art, and 
enough leisure in which to improve 
one’s mind, and, lastly, comfort in 
one’s old age—all these things are 
accessible only to the man who 
has sufficient money to command 
them. 
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What Executives Must Learn 
in Next 50 Years 


Advance of Last Half-Century in Machine Power Should Be Paralleled by Man 
Power, With Whole-Hearted Understanding and Co-Operation Between 
Employer and Worker—How to Cut Waste 


By Seth Seiders 


President, Seth Seiders, Inc. and Mather & Company 


HILE the illustrious in- 
\W dustrial annals of the last 

fifty years were being 
written, what of the undeveloped 
power latent in the mind of the 
worker? 

What have we done to direct and 
control the forces pent up within 
this huge storehouse? The tre- 
mendous human element losses 
disclosed by Herbert Hoov- 
er’s Committee on waste in 
industry prove beyond 
doubt that we have only 
begun to learn what can be 
done with human energy! 
When finally we master the 
art of bringing out the full 
capabilities of employees; 
when we teach them, on the 
basis of their own self in- 
terest, how to overcome in- 
herent weaknesses which 
lead to waste, confusion, 
misunderstanding, and mis- 
takes ; when, in a word, we 
bring them into intelligent, 
whole-hearted, enthusiastic 
co-operation with us—we 
shall increase the produc- 
tivity of labor, both of 
brains and hands, to an ex- 
tent that will parallel the 
advance of the last half-cen- 
tury in the mechanical sci- 
ences. 

That is the lesson for 
executives to learn in the 
next fifty years! . 

The executive who learns 
it best is the one whose en- 
terprise will yield the larg- 
est net return, producing at 
the smallest cost and sell- 
ing with the greatest effectiveness, 
because practically free from 
waste and inefficiency. 

Study of the problem of suc- 
cessful employee relationship 
and management must go much 
deeper than the surface. It must 
go beyond selection and mechan- 
ical training for the job, beyond 
artificial, showy inducements to 
“inspire” men to give of their best, 
down to the bed-rock of human 
nature, to gain a practical, com- 
mon sense understanding of fail- 
ings, emotions, desires, ambitions, 
and reactions and find means ef- 


fectively to deal with them. The 
problem is basic. As Charles R. 
Hook, vice-president and general 
manager of the American Rolling 
Mills Company, said, in speaking 
at a convention of the American 
Management Association, “If the 
production management and the 
general management would stop 
and study their own history, re- 


Seth Seiders 


Is an authority whose views are based on years of 
practical experience in personnel work among thou- 
sands of industrials concerns throughout the country. 


flect upon what they have felt and 
seen, they would conclude that we 
all are more or less encouraged 
or discouraged, enthused or de- 
pressed, angered or pleased by 
pretty much the same things. As- 
suming this to be the case, it is 
only common sense to adopt pol- 
icies with respect to our producing 
organizations which we know 


would bring out the best in us if 
we were the ‘man on the job.’” 
Some of the most common hu- 
man wastes which exact a heavy 
toll every year in American busi- 
ness are loafing, tardiness, absen- 





teeism, mistakes, the necessity: of 


increased supervision, waste of 
time, materials and effort, ex- 
cessive labor turnover. In the last 


analysis, each one of these is 
directly attributable to one or 
several “negative tendencies,” 
“destructive practices,” on the part 
of workers. Among these tenden- 
cies and practices are carelessness ; 
undependableness ; aimless- 
ness ; procrastination ; near- 
sightedness ; reticence; dis- 
position to “pass the buck,” 
to “stall,” to make ex- 
cuses; disloyalty; dishon- 
esty; selfishness; lack of 
good judgment; temper— 
and a hundred or more 
other inborn failings which 
result in so many of our 
labor ills. 

If you go deeply enough, 
cause and effect in each 
case are not difficult to 
trace. Take the fellow who 
wastes material — whom 
you are obliged to watch, 
to keep him from using a 
good deal more than he 
really needs. Either he is 
indifferent to his firm’s in- 
terests or he never has 
been taught the virtue of 
economy. The chances are 
that he is just as wasteful 
in his personal affairs. Or 
the worker who is chron- 
ically late in the morning. 
He is not interested enough 
to be on the job on time. 
The same may be said of 
the employee who is con- 
tinually “laying off” for 
reasons other than serious illness. 

In the matter of accidents, in- 
vestigation shows that, in these 
days of safety appliances, most 
mishaps are due to individual care- 
lessness. Selfishness, aimlessness, 
laziness or downright dishonesty 
may be blamed for a _ worker’s 
proclivity to loaf. The man who 
flits from one job to another may 
be just a natural drifter, unmind- 
ful of his future, or again he may 
be particularly susceptible to ru- 
mors of this, that and the other 
thing—impending lay-offs, reduc- 
tion in wages, increase in the 
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working time, etc—which keep 
him running away from imagin- 
ary dangers. 

Other things being equal, the 
worker who makes mistakes day 
after day has his mind on some- 
thing else besides his work. Per- 
haps worry about his personal af- 
fairs makes it impossible for him 
to concentrate. Again, no man is 
ever two days the same. An un- 
just or ill-administered reprimand 
from a superior will ruin many a 
worker’s efficiency, not only for 
a day but for a week. 

A few minutes wasted by one 
employee, or a usable piece of ma- 
terial thrown on the floor by an- 
other, may not of themselves rep- 
resent much of a loss. A small 
mistake will not make a noticeable 
dent in the profits. One worker 
who “stalls” may not tie up the 
wheels. But these small losses, 
when multiplied by the number of 
employees and again by the num- 
ber of working days in the year, 
mount up to figures which must 
challenge the attention of every 
executive. 

For purposes of showing how 
much such wastes penalize an av- 
erage enterprise, let us think in 
terms of an organization employ- 
ing 100 persons, 300 days a year, 
eight hours a day, at 50 cents an 
hour. This involves an annual 


payroll of $120,000. We will split 


our “bill of unnecessary expense” 
up into some of its more obvious 
items and then estimate, from our 
own figures and the common ex- 
perience of executives, how much 
our “average” concern is paying 
out for which it obtains nothing in 
return. 


Loss Due to Loafing 


The reader must examine what 
follows with the understanding 
that figures cited may not apply 
in every particular to his individual 
case. The data here summarized 
and the conclusions drawn there- 
from are average—they cover busi- 
ness as a whole. 

Thus when we say with regard 
to loafing that the average worker 
kills 22 minutes’ time daily, the 
reader may very well answer that 
the figure is entirely too low, or 
much too high, with his establish- 
ment. Much depends upon the 
type of labor employed, the nature 
of the work, and the degree to 
which employees and manage- 
ment have been brought together 
on a basis of co-operation and un- 
derstanding. From field investiga- 
tions, comparison of the experi- 
ences of thousands of executives, 
and access to factory records, we 
have found that an average loss 
per employee ot 22 minutes daily 
through loafing — unnecessary 
movements from one place to an- 

/ 


other in the shop; conversations at 
drinking fountains and in the wash 
rooms, where a worker wastes not 
only his own time but others’ too; 
“stalling” in the operation of ma- 
chines; “knocking off” three or 
four minutes ahead of quitting 
time, and the like—is a conserva- 
tive figure. For an organization 
of 100 men, this amounts to 36 2/3 
hours a day, which, at 50 cents an 
hour, costs $18.66. In the course 
of a year we have a waste item of 
$5,598 from this one source alone! 

Workers not only waste time; 





Workers All Alike 


S67 N the work of my own 

organizations,” says Mr. 
Seiders, “dealing with the 
human element problems of 
several thousand clients in 
many lines of business, we 
have found that, so far as 
their weaknesses, tendencies, 
emotions, likes and dis- 
likes, hopes and aspirations, 
and reactions to various 
kinds of treatment by em- 
ployers are concerned, work- 
ers are the same the world 
over. The character of the 
work and the nationality, 
creed or degree of educa- 
tion of the worker make 
little if any difference. The 
problem is fundamentally 
one of human nature. That 
being the case, we figura- 
tively take the worker apart, 
look into his head and his 
heart, and find out what is 
the matter with him. In- 
asmuch as all react alike, 
there has been no difficulty 
in standardizing the analysis, 
so to speak. Then we pro-. 
ceed to follow time-tried 
principles of advertising in 
selling him away from nega- 
tive, destructive thinking, to 
positive, constructive think- 
ing.” 











they waste materials, little realiz- 
ing that when they save for the 
firm they save for themselves as 
well. My organizations have en- 
countered hundreds of cases where 
excessive spoilage attained alarm- 
ing proportions in the course of a 
year. One wood working plant 
that uses thousands of feet of 
sanding belts found that many feet 
were being thrown away every, 
month due to the fact that the op- 
erators were in the habit of go- 
ing to the roll and carving it out 
themselves. Every time this hap- 
pened, a foot or so went into scrap. 
It took a foreman only a few min- 
utes to show the operators how to 
cut the belting so as to save all 
but a few inches. A Mid-Western 
saddlery concern finds enough ma- 
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terial in cuttings and trims to work 
up into a line of leather novelties 
which yields a nice profit. A Con- 
necticut woodenware factory re- 
duced its waste by the small mar- 
gin of .0214. That is not a big 
figure, as figures go, but it makes 
a difference on an annual turn- 
over of more than a million dollars, 

So it is throughout industry, as 
every executive knows. Workers 
do not appreciate what the small 
waste of materials costs in a year’s 
time. I overheard a conversation 
between two workmen not long 
ago. One chided the other because 
he was kicking a piece of rubber 
around on the floor. “What’s the 
matter with you? You would 
think you were paying for it!” the 
second retorted. 

In our investigations we have 
been able to trace an average 
waste of 1744 cents per employee 
per day, or $17.50 per day for an 
organization of 100 men. This, for 
300 working days, entails a loss of 


$5,250! 


Problem of Labor Turnover 


There never was an evil that did 
not breed another. So, because 
many workers are wasters of time 
and material, we must have extra 
men to watch them. An executive 
going through his plant will readi- 
ly see where he could dispense with 
the services of one or more bosses 
if it were not necessary to have 
somebody around to keep certain 
workers on the move or to make 
sure that they did their work eco- 
nomically. We have found cases 
where as many as four extra pivot 
men were on the payroll for this 
very reason. A business employ- 
ing 100 workers, we find, has one 
unnecessary supervisor, whom it 
pays $50 a week—$2,600 for the 
year. Because the concern could 
get along without him if its plant 
morale were up to the proper 
standard, this man represents a 
waste. 

We come now to the matter of 
labor turnover, which, especially in 
prosperous times, is always a vex- 
atious one for employers. A cer- 
tain amount of turnover, due to 
causes such as death or long-con- 
tinued illness, necessary removals 
from one city to another, and the 
like, is unavoidable. But the num- 
ber of workers who leave their 
jobs for these reasons is small in 
comparison with those whom the 
wanderlust claims or who move be- 
cause they can get a few more 
cents on the hourly rate, or fifteen 
minutes sharter working time, 
Our average concern has a turn- 
over of 41 per cent. It is obliged 
every year to replace 41 out of its 
100 men. The cost of replacement 
—employing and training expense, 
decreased results because a green 
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hand is on the job, increased mis- 
takes, waste, etc.—will average, 
conservatively, $48. This repre- 
sents an annual outlay of $1,968. 

It will hardly be necessary to 
go into detail regarding the sev- 
eral other principal sources of hu- 
man element waste, such as, for 
example, the depressing effect of 
worry on a worker’s efficiency. 
One of the major industries found 
that, when it had rescued 50 per 
cent. of its common labor from the 
clutches of loan sharks, production 
increased 8 per cent. almost imme- 
diately. 

Another source of loss is what 
we have termed unprogressive- 
ness, by which we mean the fail- 
ure of the management to capital- 
ize undeveloped ideas in the minds 
of workers, ideas which would be 
made available if proper encour- 
agement were given. 

Rumors of impending changes 
invariably cut output, as has been 
proved in instance after instance. 
Among other sources of loss are 
dishonesty, disloyalty, indifference, 
discontent, misunderstanding of 
the logic of business, wrong stand- 
ards of life, and so on. All of 
these leaks, for our average busi- 
ness, mount up to the staggering 
total of nearly $46,000. Think of 
it—$46,000 out of a $120,000 pay- 
roll on which the business gets 
no return! No concern, no mat- 
ter how prosperous, can take a 
loss of that kind. 

What is the answer? 


Many Schemes Only Palliatives 


Executives have been looking for 
the answer for the last several 
years, as witness such manifesta- 
tions as industrial democracies, 
bonus plans, profit-sharing, factory 
restaurants, internal house or- 
gans, pay envelope talks, employ- 
ment of efficiency experts, and the 
like. In connection with the wan- 
ing popularity of these efforts it 
may be significant to remember 
that in 1919, at the height of their 
vogue, more money was lost to 
employers, employees and the pub- 
lic through strikes and lockouts 
than ever before in the industrial 
history of this country. 

These programs no doubt ac- 
complished some good; they were 
effective so far as they went. Ten 
years’ study and experience in the 
field of man management have 
convinced the writer, however, that 
they can never permanently bring 
the desired end, for the reason 
that they do not get at the real 
causes of employee disaffection, 
which, as previously outlined, lie 
deep in the worker’s mental make- 
up and must be dealt with on that 
basis. In other words, these 
schemes are only palliatives. A 
surgeon does not attempt to cure 


SPARKS 


HE older one grows and the 
more accurately one observes, 
the more certain one becomes 
that without drivers and leaders there 
would be little progress made by the 
majority. There are so few who are 
“self starters,” or who have the am- 
bition and vision to compel them to 
move forward. Most workers do 
what they are ordered to do. Fewer 
respond to persuasive leadership. In 
war the only safe way to get results 
is to issue commands which must be 
obeyed under fear of death. In busi- 
ness the majority obey orders be- 
cause they fear starvation. Only a 
handful drive themselves forward 
and upward because of something 
magical within themselves which will 
not let them lag. There are not many 
who can afford to dispense with mas- 
ters. Most of us ought to get down 
on our knees and give thanks to our 
bosses. They compel us to do what 
we would never do under our own 
power. 
* * * 

A man was boasting of his 
dog’s obedience. His dog is obedi- 
ent. When he calls, the animal 
crawls to his feet, indicating that 
he obeys because he fears. Discip- 
line through fear is unsafe discip- 
line. That result can be achieved 
with a whip and a strong arm. To 
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From Tom Dreier’s 


Anvil 


win obedience and loyalty through 
love calls for intelligence. The 
man who yells at his dog and the 
man who yells at his workers are 
fraternity brothers. 

* <2 


If we are wise we will look upon 
persons who inspire us as spring- 
boards. We will also accept the 
same position for ourselves when 
we are the inspirers. Is a swim- 
mer to be accused of disloyalty 
because he never again turns his 
face toward the board from which 
he made his dive into the water? 
If we are to do great work, we 
have no time to waste on pigmy 
loyalties. To those who ask us 
to remain stationary, to worship 
in the same temple, we must have 
the courage to say: “Know you not 
that I must be about my business.” 


* * * 


A young married man who clerked 
in a small grocery store used all his 
money for unnecessarily expensive 
furniture and a car which he didn’t 
need at all. He even paid $25 for a 
pup. His boss died suddenly and the 
widow offered him a chance ic buy 
the store. He could not grasp that 
opportunity because he had kept noth- 
ing. He might be boss now. Instead 
he is au employee. 





a cancer by putting it to sleep 
with sedatives. He probes deep for 
the roots, and removes them. So 
it is with these deep-seated indus- 
trial ills. We must probe deep for 
the roots. 

In the work of my own organi- 
zations, dealing with the human 
element problems of several thou- 
sand clients in many lines of busi- 
ness, we have found that, so far 
as their weaknesses, tendencies, 
emotions, likes and dislikes, hopes 
and aspirations, and reactions to 
various kinds of treatment by em- 
ployers are concerned, workers 
are the same the world over. The 
character of the work and the na- 
tionality, creed or degree of edu- 
cation of the worker make little if 
any difference. The problem is 
fundamentally one of human na- 
ture. That being the case, we fig- 
uratively take the worker apart, 
look into his head and his heart, 
and find out what is the matter 
with him. 
alike, there has been no difficulty 
in standardizing the analysis, so to 
speak. Then we proceed to follow 
time-tried principles of advertis- 
ing in selling him away from nega- 
tive, destructive thinking, to posi- 
tive, constructive thinking. 

We have yet to find a line of 


Inasmuch as all react. 


business in which the application 
of these principles has failed to 
produce tangible, beneficial results. 

“The people who labor are not 
and cannot be treated as dumb, 
driven cattle,” says Charles M. 
Schwab. “They are above all else 
human beings, with feeling and 
sentiment, hopes and aspirations; 
and the fundamental problem of 
all industry is so to relate the hu- 
man elements in the men who do 
the work, to the machines which 
they operate, that the men them- 
selves shall first of all be happy 
and healthy, and that they shall 
thus be able to operate with good 
spirit and efficiency.” 

Mr. Schwab has put his finger on 
the vital spot. Other executives 
who thus unerringly reach the 
heart of the matter, and deal with 
it understandingly, make human 
tendencies allies instead of en- 
emies. The results are written in 
comfortable figures on the profit 
side of the ledger. 

In a second article, to be pub- 
lished in an early issue, Mr. Seiders 
will discuss the broader possibilities 
of the pivot man in industry. By 
pivot man is meant the group lead- 
er, department head, superintendent, 
or foreman—any one who directs the 
work of others—who must interpret 


management to workers and workers 
to management. 
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Panama Canal Remaking 
Map of Western America 
(Continued from page 613) 
haven’t yet grappled with the way 
Panama is right now splitting the 
West down the middle. Looks to 
me as if land booms were going 
‘to stall and water booms go up; 
and that means more than the 
town on the water front. It means 
the town on the water front, like 
the hub of a wheel, is going to have 
spokes running out in all direc- 
tions—new rail radials—and the 
territory on these rail radials is 
going to benefit, even though not 

on the water front.” 

That’s what I meant when I 
said that along the 100th meridian 
the lightning is striking just now 
and a lot of people don’t know 
what is the matter with them- 
selves. They break out in anti- 
rail agitations, when they ought 
to be working up pro-water com- 
binations. 

Now you have the true explana- 
tion of the rate agitation that has 
convulsed the West for ten years. 
Something has been wrong. The 
West feels the symptoms but 
doesn’t diagnose the cause. 

What is the matter? 

The Farm Party which really to- 
day holds the balance of power in 
Canada and scorns the sceptre, pre- 
ferring the switch (not the rail 
switch but birch switch), says 
frankly the matter is too-high 
freights. 

“Very well,” say the old parties. 
“What do you want us to do about 
it? If we force a reduction of 
rates”—which the Rail Board has 
it within its jurisdiction to do— 
“the Canadian Pacific Railway can 
stand it; for it has a reserve and 
subsidiary earners such as steam- 
ships and irrigated lands bought 
on installments, and telegraph, and 
express; but the Canadian Na- 
tionals can’t stand a reduction of 
rates without the taxpayer putting 
his hand in his pocket to pay the 
increased deficit. Mr. Taxpayer, 
do you want to pay higher taxes?” 

Groans from Mr. Taxpayer with 
not so clear a demand for reduced 
rates, but agitate, agitate, agitate. 
“How,” he asks the old line parties, 
“am I to keep in business paying 
these long haul freights back and 
forward to tide water?” And the 
old line parties at once fade into 
phantasms, or pass out platitudes, 
when that question is asked. Go- 
ing or coming, the taxpayer feels 
an invisible hand in his pocket. If 
he gets reduced freights, he pays 
higher taxes. If he doesn’t get re- 
duced freights, and doesn’t pay 
higher taxes, he sees a cut in the 
profit on all he buys and sells. He 
feels “stung” and sore, and the rail 
agitation goes on as of yore—and 
doesn’t get anywhere. 


The patient has diagnosed his 
symptoms rightly enough; but not 
the cause. Distance from _ tide 
water is the cause; and realign- 
ment of rates to put him back on 
tide water is the remedy. Freights 
have doubled the distance to the 
sea. Freights can’t come down 
while wages remain up; so wages 
are really driving traffic once more 
to the sea and Panama has really 
cut the distance in half to the 
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world markets, though the mileag« 
be double and treble. The nex: 
step is not agitation to smash 
something. It is co-operation 1: 
get traffic to the sea at a rate 
which will leave the producer, the 
manufacturer, the distributor, the 
carrier a profit for their labor. If 
the profit goes off, the work stops. 

That is what is hurting many an 
inland point to-day, though it 
doesn’t know it. 


How Labor Department Views Outlook 


* A brief summary of the report 
on industrial prospects for 1925 
made by the U. S. Department of 
Labor, state by state, is as follows: 


Ariz.—Industrial outlook for 1925 good. 

Ark.—Business in general will pick up 
after Jan. 1. 

Calif—Prospects most encouraging. 

Colo.—Constant employment of all labor 
seems assured. 

Conn.—1925 will surpass 1924 in em- 
ployment. 

D. C.—Much optimism, though surplus 
of workers now. 

Fla.—Industrial prospects described as 
good. 

Ga.—Outlook best that has appeared in 
years. 

Ida.—Demand for labor will probably 
exceed 1924, 

Iil—Industrial prospects brightest in 
many years. 

Ind.—Outlook from employment angle 
very promising. 

Ia.—Present outlook better than during 
1924, 

Kan.—Optimistic and encouraging pros- 
pects reported. 

Ky.—Indicated labor demand great as in 
1924, 

La.—Industrial outlook encouraging. 

Me.—Present indications much brighter 
than in 1924, 

Md.—Greater demand for skilled labor 
expected. 

Mass.—Probable greater demand for 
skilled labor. 

Mich.—Industrial prospects very good. 

Minn.—Every indication for a gcod yeir 
industrially. 


Lessons in Achievement 
(Continued from page 614) 

pose if they would but correct liv- 
ing habits that keep them more or 
less unfit. When a man so lives— 
in the way, for example, of getting 
insufficient rest, of under-exercis- 
ing, of under-eating or over-eat- 
ing, or of keeping home and work- 
ing-place ill-ventilated—as to be 
chronically below par physically, it 
always is difficult for him to keep 
his attention concentrated. 

But the chief cause of in- 
efficiency in listening is sheer lack 
of interest in what is being said. 
Because the interest is weak, the 
mind will continually wander even 
from that to which it is vitally im- 
portant to listen. 


Miss.—Industrial prospects described as 


good. 

Mo.—Present indications better than dur- 
ing 1924. 

Mont.—Prospects for full employment 
good. 


Neb.—Believed 1925 will be big year 
industrially. 

Nev.—Greater industrial employment ex- 
pected. 

N. H.—Greater demand for skilled labor 
expected. 

N. J.—Outlook for skilled and unskilled 
labor favorable. 

N. Y.—Gradual improvement expected. 

N. C.—Indications point to healthy 


activity. 

N. Dak.— Considerable improvement 
looked for. 

O.—Normal industrial conditions ex- 
pected. 

Okla.—Prospects for employment very 
bright. 


Ore.—Optimistic feeling pervades indus- 
trial life. 

Pa.—-Industrial prospects exceptionally 
bright. 

R. I—Greater demand for skilled; full 
demand for unskilled. 

S. Dak.—Industrial leaders expect larger 
business. 

Tenn.—Industrial outlook satisfactory. 

Vt.—1925 prospects bright. 

Wash.—Prospects for 1925 very bright. 

W. Va.—Industrial prospects very en- 
couraging. 

Wis.—Optimism regarding industrial em- 
ployment. 

Wyo.—Indicated that employment will 
equal 1924, 

—Commerce & Finance. 


Of course workers long habitu- 
ated to act in this way, as well as 
workers handicapped by egotism 
or by remediable physical unfit- 
ness, need not expect to make 
themselves efficient listeners over- 
night. They will find that it takes 
time to conquer their egotism, to 
establish good living habits, and to 
-cultivate the work-interest that is 
lacking. 

But earnest effort, persevering 
effort, will always enable them to 
do this. And they may rest assured 
that unless they do it, unless they 
do transform themselves from 
poor listeners to good ones, for- 
tune will not smile on them a whit 
more kindly in the future than in 
the past and present. 
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The human desire to own Nothing less pays $0 well in joy of posses- 


the best suggests the Cadillac 819" °F 28 an investment. 
Nothing less is worthy of him who has the 


means to maintain his personal standards — 
It is human to want that which is recognized — and who finds the thought of the second or 
to be the best of its kind. third choice unsatisfying. 


a « a 


Nothing less can possibly afford the same The human desire for that which is best is 
deep and lasting satisfaction. back of every purchase of a Cadillac car. 


CADILLAC. MOTOR CAR. COMP AMY... DETROIT ,: MicHeiGcaAys 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Durant’s Spectacular 
Effort to Stage Big 
Come-back 


(Continued from page 617) 


regard for money has oftener 
than once contributed to his un- 
doing. Then, as later, he under- 
rated: the vital part it plays in 
business. His ambitions widened 
and widened like the waves in the 
wake of a vast, giant liner. He 
borrowed and borrowed without 
making certain that he could meet 
all the obligations thus incurred. 

Then came the first sensational 
Durant tumble from power. He 
needed at least $15,000,000 to avert 
bankruptcy. The financial powers 
refused to entrust this sum to the 
man who had been responsible for 
the overexpansion. To save the 
situation, Durant agreed to step 
down and let the capitalistic in- 
terests control the company 
through a voting trust of the com- 
mon stock for five years. 

Durant did not let grass grow 
under his feet. Backed by several 
associates, he organized the Chev- 
rolet Motor Company in his home 
city, Flint. Producing a low- 
priced car, Durant’ gradually 
worked up - large output. In a 
very few years his company was 
earning generous profits. 

Meanwhile, September, 1915, 
the expiration of the General Mo- 
tors voting trust was approaching. 
Whereas General Motors shares 
had sunk as low as $24, they be- 
gan to rise, at first moderately, 
then spectacularly. They doubled, 
trebled, quadrupled in price until 
they touched a figure eleven times 
the minimum quotation. 


Regains Control of General Motors 


The General Motors meeting on 
September 15, 1915, furnished Wail 
Street one of the most sensational 
and surprising incidents in its his- 
tory. W. C. Durant astounded 
Wall Street and every one else by 
disclosing that he held enough 
stock to control the meeting! 

He immediately caused the $15,- 
000,000 to be paid off and he also 
declared a cash dividend of $50 a 
share. Durant was back in the 
saddle, whip in hand and wearing 
spurs. Chevrolet, through which 
Durant had operated to regain 
control, became a unit of General 
Motors. He also formed United 
Motors, an accessory holding com- 


ny. 

Now followed another period of 
Napoleonic expansion. Instead of 
having learned caution, Durant 
launched on a more ambitious 
series of adventures than ever be- 
fore. His actions flouted the 
well-proved adage, “No tree ever 


quite reaches heaven.” His as- 


pirations knew no limits. 

How fast and furiously Durant 
steamed ahead in the next few 
years can be deduced from this 
statement by his friendly biog- 
rapher: 


“I saw a letter dated January 21, 1920, 
from an important member of the finance 
committee, commenting upon the com- 
pany’s growth through the year 1919. Two 
sentences are worthy of exact transcrip- 
tion, ‘In other words, General Motors to- 
day, is eight times’ as large as the company 
the bankers were managing. This is a fine 
tribute to your foresight.’ ” : 


Period of Rapid Expansion 


Alas, events were to. demon- 
strate that what was then—and 
later—being so feverishly exer- 
cised was not fine foresight, but 
lack of foresight. Let us again 
quote from Durant’s staunch 
biographical champion: 


“Earning at the rate of twelve and one- 
half to thirteen millions of dollars a month, 
General Motors went into a scheme of 
expansion the like of which has never 
been attempted in the automobile or any 
other industry. The corporation’s capital 
was voting up to more than one billion 
dollars. Fifty million shares of no par 
value stock were authorized. Stock divi- 
dends were voted that would release five 
thousand shares of common each quarter. 

“A housing and dormitory program in- 
volving over $33,000,000 was set under 
way. An office building to cost over $20,- 
000,000 was begun in Detroit. Various 
factories were radically expanded. New 
and very costly plants were constructed at 
peak prices. United Motors Corporation 
was absorbed and other divisions were ac- 
quired for cash or by stock exchange. 

“All this called for untold millions—for 
so many, many millions that the corpora- 
tion, instead of having a cash surplus of 
$106,000,000 in the banks, as at the first 
of the year, owed its banks $80,000,000 
and was obligated in other ways for an 
additional $120,000,000. In other words, 
the execution of the expansion plan had 
required over $300,000,000—had drastically 
reduced the liquid working capital and had 
tied up a vast sum in fixed investment. 

“I saw a most comprehensive chart 
prepared, not by Mr. Durant, but by his 
associates, covering a period of eight fu- 
ture years, and setting forth the results 
of the plan, year by year. And the last 
year, according to the estimate, would see 
the company using over $1,000,000,000 
liquid capital, earning 142 per cent. on its 
outstanding common stock, which would 
have a market value of $1,000 a share!” 


The public naturally assumed, 
since W. C. Durant was head of 
General Motors, that he was re- 
sponsible for this expansion pro- 
gram. Durant never publicly 
repudiated it. His previous gi- 
gantic activities made the public 
ready to accept this latest exploit 
as characteristic of Durant. His 
biographer claims, however, that 
Durant was not responsible for, 
but antagonistic to the program. 
He says he knows who was re- 
sponsible but won’t tell. 

However that may be, the fact 
is that once again Durant found 
himself fatally over - expanded. 
Wall Street took fright. General 
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Motors shares began to collapse 
as did many other shares follow. 
ing the bursting of the post-war 
boom. Down—down— down — 
went General Motors stock 
Starting around $40, it was ap. 
proaching $30 when Durant organ. 
ized a buying syndicate, to whom, 
it is said, he gave personal guar. 
antee against loss. The debacle 
continued. He formed another 
buying syndicate. The headlong 
tumbling was not stayed. One 
day towards the end of July 
(1920) heavy selling orders carried 
the stock to the edge of $20, 
Durant boldly but vainly kept on 
buying. But still demoralization 
grew worse and worse. The 
shares broke to $18, to $16, to $14, 
to $12. 

Then he gave up. He owed mil- 
lions upon millions to financial and 
brokerage concerns and was un- 
able to meet demands for pay- 
ment. An S. O. S. went out. 

Bluntly, Durant’s obligations 
were taken over and so was every- 
thing he possessed, except his 
beautiful home at Deal, N. J., and, 
it was understood, a considerable 
block of General Motors stock 
held in the name of Mrs. Durant. 

J. P. Morgan & Company, in 
association with the duPont inter- 
ests, headed by Pierre duPont 
(who had earlier become finan- 
cially interested), did the salvag- 
ing and consequently took over 
control. On December 1, 1920, 
Durant, it is related, visited his 
office for the last time as president 
of General Motors and walked out 
with the remark to associates, 
“Well, May first is usually nation- 
al moving day, but we seem to be 
moving on December first.” 


A New Start 


You probably have been at some 
gathering where some one has 
shouted, “Are we downhearted?” 
and back. has come a deafening 
roar, “No-o-o-o!” Did Durant do 
what many men would have done 
at his age, almost sixty? No. 
Instead of stepping down and out 
and remaining down and out, the 
very next month he organized and 
incorporated Durant Motors 
“without a car, without a plant, 
without a hammer, without a 
single piece of steel—without any- 
thing but W. C. Durant and the 
faith of his friends.” 

A few months later the Durant 
Four made its appearance and in 
less than a year after organization 
the Star made a debut which at- 
tracted extraordinary interest. It 
was going to compete with the 
Ford. Since then other products 
were announced with amazing 
rapidity, including the Flint, the 
Princeton, the Eagle, the Durant 
Special, the Mason Truck, the Lo- 
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In St. Louis, The Union Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co. is serv- 
ing steam through underground 
mains to buildings 8,000 feet 
from the steam plant. 







In Seattle, Wash., the Puget 
Sound Power and Light Ce. 
serves the buildings in the 
marked area with steam heat. 












In Dayton, O., The 
Dayton Power & Light 
Co. supplies steam at 
175 pounds operate 


In Peoria, [ll., The Cen- 
tral Illinois Light Co. 
serves among others in 
the marked area one of 
the country’s largest office 
buildings, The Peorla 
Life Bidg. 


heating to hundreds of 
buildings and resi- 
dences, 


View of underground 
steam main showing air 
cooled expansion joint 
with anchorage. Typical 
of equipment and de- 
sign perfected during 
0 years’, experience 
Adsco neers. 


Se eeces That Enjoy 
ADSCO PUBLIC STEAM HEATING 


UBLIC Steam Heating Service is the furnishing of steam from a 

Central Station Steam Plant through underground mains to individ- 

ual buildings. For the past 40 years the American. District Steam 
Co. have been perfecting methods and materials for the economical 
distribution of steam long distances, the same as water and gas are now 
distributed. 


—Stops ALL coal and ash hauling through city streets to 
individual buildings. 


—Stops the Smoke nuisance forever. 


—Stops ALL fire hazard due to overheating of individual 
heating plants, which is one of the greatest causes of our 
annual fire loss of some $500,000,000. 


—Enjoyed by more than four hundred American cities, 
towns, and institutional building groups. 


—Can be operated at a good profit in thousands of com- 
munities. 


Adsco Engineers have had extensive experience in assisting 
communities and public utility corporations to secure this 
service, and can tell you how to make the necessary surveys 
and estimates. o 


@ 
The first step is to write us for Bulletin F.M. and ra 
questionnaire blank. Fill out the questionnaire 
and return it to us without obligation. We 
can then give you specific information that 





“Adsco Graduated 
Packless Radiator 


Valve. J for you may consider the advantages of 
steam at each i ; ice. - 

a Ses an’ Adsco Public Steam Heating Service TAA : oe - 
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—in Adsca — CAN TEAM COMPANY A - ™% 
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comobile. An army of 2,000 stock 
salesmen was sent out to sel] 
Durant Motors and Star Company 
stock on the installment plan to 
individuals and families of smal] 
means, and in quick order a 
quarter - of-a-million subscribers 
were enrolled. Colossal plans 
were launched. Plans for a na- 
tional bank to be conducted on 
novel lines were published and the 
Liberty National Bank was 
promptly set going. 

The name Durant was on 
everybody’s tongue, in the indus- 
try and on the street. Durant 
Motors stock soared to $84 a 
share. The public’s imagination 
was aflame. 

The excitement, however, did 
not long remain at fever-heat. 
Some of the products didn’t ful- 
fil the intoxicating expectations 
which had been formed. Quota- 
tions for the Durant stocks began 
to subside. 

Durant’s name next broke into 
newspaper front pages by his 
activities in the shares of Fisher 
Body, of which, it became under- 
stood, he had acquired quite a 
block. Later Durant’s name be- 
gan to be coupled with a precipit- 
ous rise in U. S. Cast Iron Pipe 
shares. When the stock market 
began to boil, Durant’s name fig- 
ured more prominently and fre- 
quently than that of any other 
speculator in the gossip of Wall 
Street. If stock market com- 
mentators could not find any rea- 
son for a particularly sensational 
rise in a stock, they dragged in 
the name of Durant. 


What of the Future? 


After a rather long lull, Durant’s 
Star Car is again coming into pub- 
lic prominence, Durant having re- 
cently put the marketing of it into 
the hands of Colin Campbell, an 
unusually dynamic hustler. The 
Flint car has won many converts. 
And one of the surprises at last 
month’s Automobile Show in New 
York was the exhibition of a light, 
low-priced Locomobile, named the 
Junior Eight. 

What of the future? 

Unquestionably Durant has 
abilities in certain directions not 
surpassed, perhaps not equaled, by 
any other man in the automobile 
industry. He has_ repeatedly 
demonstrated capacity for rearing 
enterprises of staggering mag- 
nitude. But speculation and over- 
expansion have oftener than once 
proved his undoing. Many of his 
friends and followers have fared 
financially better than he himself 
has fared. 

What will be the end of the new 
chapter Durant is now writing in 
very large and bold letters, the 
future must be left to tell. 


















































Amplifying vacuum 
tube. This is one of 
anumber of vacuum 
tubes used in the 
transmitter circuits. 


. 
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Not a giant chess- 
man. This coupling 
condenser gives the 
voice currents safe 
conduct from tele- 
phone instruments 
to power line.g 


On a cross country 
power line any sta- 
tion can talk with 
any other — with 


@ Western Electric 


equipment. 


The power company 
load dispatcher can 
talk reliably over 
wires carrying 100,- 
000 volts or more. 





e voice that rode 


100,000 horse power 


RIDING astride horse power enough to run 
an industrial city, came the voice over the 
wire, ‘“‘Bad storm put Mill City line out of com- 
mission, tie in Springvale circuit.”’ 

Now electric light and power company oper- 
ators can telephone over their own power trans- 
mission lines carrying thousands of horse power. 
Yet they talk and signal with ease with a few 
thousandths of a horse-power by the use of the 
Western Electric Power Line Carrier Telephone 
Equipment. 

It is the most satisfactory means yet devised 
for communicating between the stations of com- 
panies which cover a wide area and where com- 
mercial telephone facilities are not available. It 
is an important aid in emergency and it helps 
maintain service twenty-four hours a day. 

Here is a worthy newcomer to the long list 


of products manufactured by the world’s largest 
maker of telephones. 


western Electric 
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Labor and Wages 

















ERE was a definite upward swing 

in factory pay roll averages in New 
York State during December, according 
to the State Department of Labor. A 
larger volume of business in steel and 
copper mills and railroad equipment works 
was responsible for much of the upward 
trend. There was also improvement in the 
textile industry, while glass, shoe and other 
factories also gained slightly. 

Apparently the Child Labor amend- 
ment to the Constitution has been defeated 
with the rejection of the proposal by one 
or the other house of the Ohio, Kansas, 
and North Dakota Legislatures. The 
number of States that have refused to 
agree to the amendment is now 13, or 
more than one-quarter of the States, and 
sufficient for rejection. In addition to 
these three states, Georgia, Louisiana, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Caro- 
lina, South Dakota, Texas, and Wash- 
ington have refused to ratify the amend- 
ment. Massachusetts, in a referendum 
vote last November, defeated the proposal 
by a large majority. Wyoming has post- 
poned action indefinitely. Arkansas and 
California are the only two states that 
have ratified the amendment. 


The Russell Sage Foundation, which 
since 1919 has been investigating the opera- 
tion of the Rockefeller plan of employees’ 
representation in the management of in- 
dustries, introduced in the Colorado Iron & 
Fuel Company following the strike of 
1913, reports that the idea is only a partial 
success. The report states that the plan 
has remedied outstanding grievances, but 
that it does not develop leadership or 
interest of workmen. 

The Russell Sage Foundation report goes 
on to say that there is a conflict in Colorado 
between employees’ representation and 
trade unionism which must be dealt with 
before any plan can be made to work 
satisfactorily. The Rockefeller plan was 
the forerunner of the shop committees, 
workers councils, and similar projects in- 
troduced in about 1,000 companies within 
recent years in an effort to solve labor 
difficulties. Thus far organized labor has 
opposed such plans in the belief that the 
“company unions” replace labor unions. 

The Standard Oil Company of New 


cA Life ~ Saver for Busy. Business Men. 


T O be successful, you must keep well-posted. Yet 
you doubtless have little time for wading through 
nn avalanche of news and views and rumors and denials 
yin. daily from all parts of the world. 

‘s” offers a solution of your problem. It under- 
takes in’ the following pages to furnish 
men all: the essential, significant, vital, industrial, finan- 
cial, commercial, investment, railroad, utility, automotive, 
agricultural and labor news at home and abroad, sup- 
plemented by authoritative analyses’ and forecasts by 
leading men of affairs and by regular monthly interpre- 
tive, forward-looking articles by such authorities as Dr. 


and Domestic 
Meg 4 Age”; 


busy business 


Jersey, in line with a plan introduced five 
years ago, has offered stock to its em- 
ployees, to be paid for out of wages, at 
$35 a share. This is approximately $10 
under the market. The company pays 
into the fund 50 cents for each dollar 
paid in by the employee. 


Money and Banking 


Federal Reserve System 


























(000 omitted) 

Latest 2 wks. ago Year ago 
Gold Reserve ..... $2,939,386 $2,953,035 $3,143,153 
BRS. EMOCE.  cicses 273,692 1,7 307 
Earn. Assets 988,582 1,081,141 914,851 
Notes in Cir. ..... 1,684,311 1,737,977 2,022,514 
OS ae 2,265,216 2,330,340 1,991,085 
MED ch csavdcvekane 78.0% 76.0% 81.3% 


HE Federal Reserve System shows 

few. important changes for the last 
two weeks. The gold reserve lost slightly. 
Bills discounted gained, but total earnings 
assets were off, due to a reduction in the 
amount of Government securities owned. 
Both deposits and notes in actual circula- 
tion were off, the net result of the various 
changes being a gain of two points in the 
reserve ratio. 

Shipments of gold abroad continue in 
heavy volume. Approximately $90,000,000 
was sent out of the country during Janu- 
ary, or at the annual rate of $1,000,000,000. 
December exports amounted to $40,000,000 
but there were $10,000,000 of imports. De- 
cember was the first month since August, 
1920, that exports exceeded imports. The 
outward movement of gold is regarded as 
helpful by leading bankers. It not only 
removes the menace of inflation but will 
have a stabilizing effect on foreign curren- 
cies, which will be very helpful to inter- 
national trade. 

The National City Bank finds that 
American loans to foreign countries and 
foreign corporations during the last five 
years have exceeded those of London, 
hitherto the world’s bankers by a substan- 
tial margin. The American total ,was 
$3,490,096,000 against London’s $2,360 932, - 
950. American foreign loans in 1924 
totaled $1,209,000,000, against $578,949,100 
for London. 

Money rates in New York have held at 
a steady level during the last two weeks. 
Call rates are slightly higher than the rec- 
ord low levels of last year, but money 
continues in ample supply. Leading bank- 
ers, however, are on the opinion that rates 
will probably firm-up later in the year as 





Julius Klein, director of the U..S. Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce; 
V. E. Carroll, editor, “Textile World”: 

. V. Shannon, "New Orleans, leading authority on cot- 
ban F. J. Lisman, of Lisman & 
bankers; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; J. 
G. Donley, Jr., stock market analyst, and other experts. 

Every month a Business Map, painstakingly compiled, 
pictures conditions in each State. 

A brief business Forecast, by B. C. Forbes, is given 
in the front part of every issue. 

Suggestions for improving this service are welcomed. 


Samuel O. Dunn, editor, 


Company, investment 


commercial demands ‘ increase. Interest 
rates in New York during the last two 
weeks were as follows: 


New York Money Market 
High Low Last 


44% W% 3% 
Wee, GO-F0 Gin. iss .o0008 314-3% 334-3% 314-34 
Com. Paper 4-6 mo...... 344 3% 3% 
Bankers Accept. ....... 3% 2% 3 


























Rediscount Rate ........ 3 3 3 
e 
Prices 
Feb. 1,’25 Jan. 1, ’25 Feb. 1, 24 
er 204.592 202.565 191.095 


SIDE from wheat, petroleum and 
44 petroleum products have featured the 
commodities market during the last two 
weeks. The majority of crude oil purchas- 
ing companies have advanced their quota 
tions at least 25 cents a barrel. The in- 
crease has been general in all fields. Gaso- 
line has followed the general trend, being 
marked up about 2 cents a gallon in vari- 
ous sections of the country. The average 
price of gasoline in 30 representative 
cities is now 15.7 cents a gallon, an ad- 
vance of 2.11 cents from the low of last 
October, according to compilations made 
by Dow, Jones & Co. The advances are 
generally attributed to the rapid decline in 
output of the Wortham field, Texas, which 
is now down 80,000 barrels from its peak 
of 167,000 barrels daily, established the 
middle of January. 

The advances in grains and petroleum 
resulted in a further upturn in average 
market prices for all commodities, the 
latest index of Irving Fisher standing at 
164.4, compared with 162.1 a week ago, 
and 161.6 two weeks ago. 

Reports from Boston state that the de- 
mand for wool during the last week has 
been narrow and prices are easier. For- 
eign markets for wool remain steady. 

The price of leading commodities, at this 
time, two weeks ago, and a year ago fol- 
low: 

Latest 2wks. Year 






ago ago. 
Wheat, No. 2 red ........ 2.29% 2.28% 1.31% 
Corn, No. 2 yellow ..... 1.47 1.51 98 
Oats, No. 2 white ....... .70 71 60% 
WT nu rccdcbanuaasscatecia 10.15 9.90 6.40 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio ........ 23% .BY «12 
BROAS. BiB. 6kkc686 sé cc0r .061 06% —-«.084 
MOON, MEW ooo isk cc Fox 16.30 16.70 11.60 
eee ree aot 36.00 35.00 24.75 
EE, TOW. scavecccsccd 22. 22.00 23.00 
Tron, 2X Phila. 4 ‘ 
Steel, Pitts. 
eer 
eR re 
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[ Shipping and Trade 


HE Shipping Board reports a gain in 

activity of American ships in foreign 
commerce, there being 677 American ves- 
sels engaged in foreign trade on January 
1, an increase of 47 over the number em- 
ployed on October 1 last. The addition 
increased the fleet’s cargo carrying capac- 
ity nearly 500,000 tons, the total’ gross 
tonnage now being approximately 4,050,000. 
In the domestic coastwise service there 
are now 622 vessels operating, 97 of them 
passenger carriers, 357 freighters, and 163 
tankers. On January 1 the Government- 
owned fleet consisted of 1,243 vessels, of 
which 385 were inactive. The privately- 
owner American merchant fleet included 
1,074 vessels, only 8 per cent. of which 
were inactive. 

The Attorney-General has ruled that 
grain shipments between American points 
by way of Canada, that is, over the Great 
Lakes route, by Canadian vessels, con- 
stitute a violation of the coastwise ship- 
ping laws. Violations of these laws might 
result in the forfeiture of grain so carried 
by Canadian vessels, or the payment of 
import duty when the wheat re-enters the 
United States. 

Classification of the foreign trade in 
United States in 1924 indicated very few 
changes in the proportionate standing of 
commodities as compared with previous 
years. Total exports increased materially, 
but the percentage of raw materials was 
almost unchanged from 1923. Manufac- 
tured goods constituted 36 per cent. of the 
total in 1923 and 36 per cent. in 1924. Raw 
foodstuffs showed the greatest change, 
amounting to 6 per cent. in 1923, and 9 
per cent. in 1924. Imports of foodstuffs 
gained from 9 per cent. in 1923, to 12 per 
cent. of the total in 1924. 


- 


Railroads 


EPORTS of earnings for all the rail- 

roads for the month of December 
have not yet been filed, but for such as 
have come to hand very encouraging re- 
sults are expected. Net operating income 
for the New York Central was 86 per 
cent. over the same month in the preced- 
ing year, and Baltimore & Ohio reported 
an increase of 367 per cent. The Great 
Northern Railway for the full year 1924 
earned $7.18 a share, against $7.24 in 
1923. The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford earned $1.90 a share on the 
stock, the first surplus in net income since 
1918. 

Freight traffic continues in the heaviest 
volume in history for this season of the 
year. Revenue freight loaded during the 
last four weeks, compared with the corre- 
sponding weeks of the three preceding 
years, follows: 


1925 1924 1923 1922 

Jan. 3..765,727 706,292 767,296 599,433 
Jan. 10..932,807 872,023 872,908 714,191 
Jan. 17..932,150 892,851 864,297 731,109 
Jan. 24. .924,254 891,481 869,464 740,386 

The Treasury Department has submitted 
to the Senate Committee on Inter-State 
Commerce a report of Government loans 
to railroads, in connection with pending 
bills for reduced interest rates for the 
railroads, showing total loans of $323,- 
412,727. The New Haven heads the list 
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Facts cant hide in the 
L.B.Speedac 


The perfect visibility of each card means 
speed, accuracy and economy 


PON visibility depend the 
speed and usefulness of any 
visible card record file—its 
facility for “spot lighting” instantly 
vital and timely facts for business 
executives. 


ords, credit records and card ledgers 
—this perfect visibility is an impor- 
tant factor in promoting economy. 
The L.B. Speedac has 8 major su- 
periorities—8 convincingreasons why 
it will produce new 





In this respect the 
superiority of the L.B. 
Speedacis most marked. 
Its rigid card-carrier bar 
prevents the slightest 
variation in the visible 
portion of each card. 
This insures greater 
speed in finding de- 
sired information, for 
there is never a hidden 
card in this visible file. 


Especially in records 
which are referred to 
constantly — such as 
sales records, stock rec- 





Six Big Divisions of 
L. B. Service to Business 


1. Card Record Systems 
Vertical and visible systems for 
every card record requirement. 
2. Filing Systems 

L. B. Automatic Index, Alpha- 
betic, Geographic, Numeric, 
Subject, and the Russell Index. 
3. Equipment, woodandsteel 
Card and filing cabinets, card 
record desks and record safes. 
4. Cards and Filing Supplies 
Cards, Guides, and Folders for 
every card and filing system. 
5. Specialized Departments 
Bank, Insurance, 
ords, Library and Educational. 
6. Special Services 

Analysis, Indexing, Statistical. 


standards of speed and 
accuracy on your visi- 
ble card records. 


Inalittle 8-page book- 
let, “New eyes for busi- 
ness,” you can grasp 
quickly the fundamen- 
tals of the L.B. Speedac 
and its tonic effect on 
yourcard records. Write 
for your free copy. 


Or see a demonstra- 
tion of the L.B. Speedac 
atthe nearest one of our 
52 salesrooms. Con- 
sult your phone book. 


Public Rec- 








Home Office: 230 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. Salesrooms: 52 eae cities of United States, France 
Cambridg a 


and England. Factories: 


e, New York, Chicago, Ilion, N. 


New Orleans and London, England 


ibrary Bureau 


Founded 1876 


Speedac visible file for every business 
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| Bradermann Service 


Saves Money 


Ist Mortgage 
Real Estate 
Bonds 


all approved issues 
of the leading 
mortgage houses. 


Bought—Sold 
Exchanged 


There-are two important 
reasons why you should 
consult 


Bradermann Service 


It will be to your financia. 
advantage to write for 
Folder 830 today. 


MW. BRADERMANy 


Incorporated 














60 Broadway Rane” re New York 


Hanover 7044 
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A Book for Business Men and Investors 
that has sold into three editions. 


HOW TO KEEP 
YOUR MONEY 
AND MAKE IT 

EARN MORE 


By Herbert N. Casson 


A book that has sold so well must have 
real merit—it must have something in it 
that is of great help and profit to busi- 
ness men and investors. 


The title tells its own story. The book 
is one the ‘most forceful works on 
money—and how to use,it profitably. Mr. 
Casson presents twelve tips on finance, 
which, if followed, should do much to 
save and make money for you. 


The book also has a distinct inspirational 
value, in addition to its practical value. 
| You should not be without a copy. 


Price $2.00 


~-=-—Merely fill in and Mail_—.- 
FORBES MAGAZINE, 
128 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


I enelosed $2 (OR, I will remit on receipt of 
your bill). Send me one copy of ‘‘How to 
Keep Your Money and Make It Earn More.” 


NAME 
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with a total of $91,230,000, and the St. 
Paul is second with $55,000,000. The 
obligations of the other carriers dre com- 
paratively small. 

The Seaboard Air Line has opened its 
new cross-state line connecting the two 
coasts of Florida. The completion of this 
road is regarded as the most important 
event in the transportation history of 
Florida since the building of the first 
railroad. The ceremonies included a spe- 
cial train on which were 450 prominent 
men from all over the country as guests 
of President F. Davies Warfield. The 
new line establishes the only through route 
south of Richmond from eastern and west- 
ern points to both coasts of Florida. 
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HE cotion market during the last two 

weeks has fluctuated aimlessly around 
9 to 10 cents below the level of a year ago. 
The question of next year’s acreage will 
not be definitely settled for a little while, 
but the belief that the amount of new 
area planted would be smaller than last 
year is not now so widely held. Statements 
from many places in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Texts would indicate an acreage 
equal to or larger than last year. Retarded 
recovery in the textile industry and an 
element of uncertainty there is another 
problem that is slow of solution. Under 
the circumstances continued irregularity of 
prices is looked for. 

The latest report of cotton ginned shows 
13,308,037 bales, compared with 9,944,032 
to the same date a year ago. Exports 
for December of cotton and cotton goods 
totaled $143,654,198, and for the full year 
1924, $1,161,496,558. 

Wheat continues to be the sensational 
actor in the commodities market and has 
long since reached the highest price since 
the Civil War, with the exception of the 
war shortage period. Speculative profit- 
taking sales have made little impression 
on prices, the demand for foreign accounts 
especially, fully absorbing the offerings. 

The high level at which wheat is selling 
has resulted in commission houses demand- 
ing margins as high as 35 cents a bushel. 
This unusual margin is not only for pro- 
tection, but to discourage speculative 
commitments. Marginal requirements on 
transactions in corn and other grains have 
also been advanced. Normal requirements 
are about 10 cents a bushel. 

The Department of Agriculture finds 
the value of farm and range livestock to 
be $4,834,512,000 as of January 1, com- 
pared with $4,906,587,000 one year pre- 
vious. The poor corn crop last year re- 
sulted in a reduction of the number of 
hogs by almost 12,000,000. The average 
farm price of milch cows dropped $1.66 
per head during the year, mules dropped 
$3,58 per head, horses $1.50, and other 
cattle 57 cents a head. The average farm 
price of sheep increased $1.66 per head, 
and swine were $2.59 a head higher than a 
year ago. 








| Other Important Items 

















TOCKS of crude oil in the United 
States declined, 6,762,000 barrels in 
December, the daily average deficiency 
being 218,000 barrels. This was the largest 
withdrawal in many months and lowered 
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total stocks to 352,896,000 barrels. The 
value of refined products in 1923 wags 
$1,793,700,000, an increase of 3.8 per cent. 
over 1922, according to the Department of 
Commerce. Refineries employed an average 
of 66,717 workers, paying total wages of 
$103,853,760. 

Bradstreet reports January commercial 
failures at 2,344, against 2,231 in January, 
1924, but total liabilities were only $64,009, 
450 against $122,947,443. 

World purchases of new motor vehicles 
in 1924 totaled $3,360,000,000, according to 
the Department of Commerce. The United 
States purchased 82.5 per cent. of the total, 
On January 1, there were in operation in 
all countries 18,615,000 passenger cars, 
2,892,000 trucks, and 1,263,000 motorcycles, 
The increase for the year was 18 per cent, 
70 per cent. of which was accounted for by 
the United States. 

The steel industry as a whole is operat- 
ing at about 87 per cent. of capacity. Out- 
put in November, December and January 
was 12 per cent. above that in the same 
three months a year previously, and 35 
per cent. above that in the same three 
months two years ago. The operating rate 
is now approximately 30 per cent. above 
the average for the entire year 1924, and 
about 10 per cent. above 1923. Steel ex- 
ports in 1924 totaled 1,792,421 tons, a de- 
cline of nearly 200,000 tons from 1923, and 
the poorest showing since the war. Amer- 
ican foreign trade in steel has steadily de- 
clinede since 1919, and is now only about 
75 per cent. of the pre-war value. Active 
competition of Belgium and France is con- 
sidered a major cause. 

January sales of stocks on the New York 
Stock Exchange totaled 41,430,558 shares, 
the largest dealings for any January on 
record. Sales for January, 1924, totaled 
26,729,134 shares. Bond sales totaled 
$364,022,500, compared with $354,027,275 
in January, 1924, 

The New York Central Railroad has 
offered to build without cost to New York 
City a $24,000,000 combined automobile ex- 
press highway and elevated railroad along 
the west side of Manhattan from 72nd 
Street to Canal Street. In consideration 
of the improvement the railroad company 
would accept a readjustment of its rights 
and easements along its lines in its yards. 

A treaty involving the ultimate expendi- 
ture of $500,000,000 to insure an adequate 
water supply for New York City, Philadel- 
phia, and other ‘cities, has been signed by 
representatives of New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. The object will be ac- 
complished by regulating the flow of the 
Delaware River. 








| Washington —_| 


THE present short session of Congress 

will come to an end on March 4, and 
many measures of importance cannot be 
acted upon within the time allowed. The 
treaty turning over the Isle of Pines to 
Cuba, which is approved by the President 
and Secretary of State Hughes, is not 
likely to be ratified. No action, appar- 
ently, will be taken to provide American 
participation in a World Court. The Mc- 
Fadden Banking bill, which seeks to make 
certain reforms that will strengthen the 
national banking system, has little chance 
ot final action. The Departmental Reor- 
ganization Bill, the Public Buildings Bill, 
the Civil Service Retirement Bill, legisla- 
tion aimed to reorganize operation of the 
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merchant marine, a bill to purchase the 
Cape Cod Canal by the Government, the 
Treaty of Lausanne, a commercial treaty 
with Germany, and many other important 
measures have little or no chance of being 
approved. 

The remainder of the session is likely 
to be concentrated on the necessary ap- 
propriations bills, farm-relief legislation 
in the form of a co-operative marketing 
bill, and the Postal Rate and Salary Bill. 
The present status of the latter bill is that 
of being adopted by the Senate and re- 
jected by the House Ways and Means 
Committee. The House has drafted a new 
bill to meet certain objections. 

The underwood Bill authorizing the 
leasing of Muscle Shoals has been referred 
to a joint committee by the Senate, and it 
appears likely the measure will pass both 
the House and Senate at the current ses- 
sion, 

President Coolidge has sent a special 
message to Congress asking that measures 
recommended by the Agricultural Com- 
mission be enacted into law at the earliest 
possible date. The report recommends the 
creation of a Federal board to encourage 
co-operative marketing, greater assistance 
to agricultural experiment stations, and 
added protection under the tariff law for 
farm products. President Coolidge, also, 
has declared his desire to keep the cost of 
Government down to $3,000,000,000 and 
has predicted that if retrenchment con- 
tinues as begun in the outset of 1921 the 
Treasury surplus at the end of the fiscal 
year 1926 would reach $373,000,000. Every 
dollar that is added to this surplus “should 
go to the benefit of the taxpayer in reduc- 
tion of taxes.” In 1921 the Government 
spent about $5,500,000,000. This year ex- 
penditures will total about $3,524,000,000. 

The caucus to be held by the House Re- 
publicans on February 27 to organize for 
the next Congress, will not include the 13 
Republican Representatives who sup- 
ported LaFallotte in the campaign last 
year against President Coolidge. The 
Representatives omitted from the invita- 
tion list are Messrs. Cooper, Voight, Nel- 
son, Schaefer, Lampert, Beck, Browne, 
Schneider, Frear and Peavey of Wiscon- 
sin; LaGuardia, of New York; Keller, of 
Minnesota, and Sinclair of North Dakota. 
Representative LaGuardia of New York 
will attend the incoming Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress as a Socialist, being elected on that 
ticket, but at the present time is serving 
as a Republican. 
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Canada—Newsprint shipments for 1924, 
totaled 1,219,384 tons, against 1,137,963 in 
1923. Exports of wood pulp were 781,978 
tons, compared with 875,349 tons in 1923. 
The aggregate value of all paper exports 
expanded from $83,770,057 in 1923, to 
$99,246,497 in 1924. 

A final estimate of the wheat crop for 
the year places the total at 262,097,000 
bushels, valued at $320,362,000, compared 
with 474,199,000 bushels in 1923, valued at 
$316,934,700. 

Immigration to Canada for 1924 totaled 
124,450, made up of 57,612 from Great Bri- 
tainand Ireland, 16,328 from the United 
States, and 56,510, from other countries. 
In 1923 the number was 137,320. Canadian 
imports from the United States in 1924 
were $524,000,000, compared with $610,- 
000,000 in 1923. Exports were $412,000,- 
000, compared with $422,000,000. Total 
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— from Hamburg” 


Giant cranes swing the cargo 
aboard. Bustling stevedores dis- 
tribute it. The ship weighs an- 
chor —immediate shipment 
means quicker turnover — bigger 
profits. RADIOGRAM that order 
direct to Hamburg. 
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In three of the world’s great financial 
capitals—_New York, London and Paris 
—the Bankers Trust Company has its 
own offices with facilities adequate to 
meet the requirements of its customers. 


BANKERS [RUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 
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E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated in 1905) 
deat Capital and Surplus, $65,000,000 


71 Broadway New York 
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trade with the United States decreased 
$96,000,000, but gained $21,000,000 with 
Great Britain. 

Great Britain—The Board of Trade 
computes “invisible exports” for 1924 at 
£370,000,000, against £305,000,000, in 1923, 
£325,000,000 in 1922, and £595,000,000 in 
1920. These figures convert a visible ad- 
verse balance of £341,000,000 into a favor- 
able balance of £29,000,000. It is estimated 
that the net income last year from ship- 
ping was £130,000,000, from overseas in- 
vestments £185,000,000, and credit from 
other sources and service was £55,000,000. 

The total national debt is approximately 
£7,745,000,000, against £711,000,000 on 
August 1, 1914, indebtedness having gained 
more than ten times over. 

France—The surplus of imports over 
exports for December was 76,000,000 
francs. Total imports for 1924 amounted 
to 40,000,000,000 francs in value and 56,- 
000,000 tons in quantity. Surplus of ex- 
ports over imports for the year was 
1,322,000,000 francs. In 1923, there was 
an import surplus of 1,863,000,000. 

In a review of the financial situation in 
France the Governor of the Bank of 
France points out that the coal, iron, steel, 
and textile production last year consider- 
ably exceeded previous years, while the 
favorable trade balance was the first one 
since 1875. The gold reserve at the end 
of the year amounted to 5,545,000,000 
francs, against 5,540,000,000 at the end of 
1923. The approximate silver reserve was 
365,000,000, compared with 216,000,000. 
Paper currency in circulation at the end of 
the year was nearly 41,000,000,000 francs, 
compared with 38,000,000,000 at the end of 
1923, but it is believed adequate steps have 
been taken to prevent inflation, the dis- 
count rate already having been raised 
from 6 to 7 per cent. 

Germany—The trade balance for De- 
cember was an unfavorable one amounting 
to 568,920,000 marks. Total imports for 
1924 were 9,316,840,000 marks, while ex- 
ports were 6,566,850,000, the unfavorable 
balance amounting to 2,749,990,000. Ex- 
ports were 36 per cent. and imports were 
15 per cent. behind the figures for 1913. 

Reports of savings banks indicate de- 
posits, which were practically wiped out at 
the end of 1923, mounted steadily during 
1924, aggregating at the close of the year 
about $300,000,000. This is a better show- 
ing than before the war, when the annual 
increase in deposits averaged about $240,- 
000,000 of which only $150,000,000 repre- 
sented new savings, the rest being interest 
on earlier deposits. The interest rate for 
call money on the Stock Exchange is rang- 
ing between 8 and 11 per cent. The whole- 
— index on commodity prices stands at 
14 

Japan—Foreign trade in 1924 resplted 
in the largest unfavorable balance ever 
recorded. Exports totaled 1,805,518,000 
yen, an increase of 357,768,000 over 1923. 
Imports were valued at 2,449,526,000 yen, 
or 113,000,000 greater than the previous 
record established in 1920. 

Other countries—Brown Boveri & 
Company of Switzerland, makers of elec- 
trical locomotives and other heavy equip- 
ment, which now has plants in 27 coun- 
tries, has decided to enter the American 
field, and will make an initial investment 
of about $40,000,000. 

The State of Santa Catherina, Brazil, 
has failed to deposit funds in the United 
States to meet the semi-annual interest due 
February 1, on the $5,000,000 8 per cent. 
bonds sold by that state in June, 1922. 
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Export Outlook 
Good for 1925 
By Dr. Julius Klein 


Director, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


ARLY developments in the export 
E situation during the opening weeks of 
the year indicate that 1925 will be fully as 
promising an export year as had been an- 
ticipated. The outstanding developments 
thus far have been the highly favorable 
conditions in our South American markets 
where our sales in some of the larger trade 
centers are now running from 30 to 45 
per cent. in excess of the figures of a year 
ago. The European trade is also picking 
up notably, and taken as a whole, stands 
at present at more than 10 per cent. above 
our exports to that section for some 12 
months past. In general the only notably 
unfavorable spot during the early weeks 
of 1925 has been the Far East with special 
reference to China, where the situation has 
also reacted upon the Japanese market po- 
sition. 

An outstanding feature of the Eur p-an 
recovery has been a confirmation 2f the 
anticipated revival of competition with 
American trade. This is notably the case 
with Great Britain whose dependence upon 
her exports has given added impetus to 
the efforts of the Baldwin Government to 
speed up the long delayed expansion of her 
overseas sales. This accounts for the re- 
cent announcement of the plan to appro- 
priate a million pounds for the stimulation 
of trade among the various units of the 
Empire—evidently a part of the old im- 
perial preference scheme, but with im- 
portant amplifications. 


Overseas Competition 


This new development should be watched 
with the utmost care by American export 
interests in view of the fact that approxi- 
mately $1,900,000,000 of our exports in 
1924, or nearly 40 per cent. of the total, 
were sold in the British Empire. Because 
of the formidable proportion of our in- 
terests thus at stake, it will be of para- 
mount importance to observe the precise 
form of this trade development campaign 
on the part of Great Britain. From present 
indications it will have a significant bear- 
ing not only upon our trade in such essen- 
tial raw materials as cotton and wheat, but 
it will also react upon our sales of fabri- 
cated wares, notably agricultural imple- 
ments, textiles, and iron and steel products. 

The outstanding development of our 
European trade in recent weeks has been 
the surprising gain in our sales to Ger- 
many which are running more than 70 
per cent. in excess of the figures of a year 
ago. In general, the German situation is 
showing a marked improvement—even 
greater than was anticipated at this time, 
in spite of the uncertainties incident to 
the trade agreement with France. The lat- 
ter country is still in a state of considerable 
uncertainty; in fact, most of the major in- 
dustries, with the possible exception of 
iron and steel, are viewing the future with 
a noticeable lack of confidence, no dovbt 
due in part to the uncertainties of the com- 
mercial understanding with Germany. 

The Italian position continues to im- 
prove though there are signs of a slowing 
down of the unprecedented pace which has 











Its Dependable 


The Fitch Ratings, now 
carried in the Fitch Bond 
Record, will show you how 
to get the maximum yield 
from your bond _invest- 
ments. Send us the name of 
one issue owned by you and 
we will gladly advise wheth- 
er you can get a better yield, 
with equal safety, in return 
for the current market price 
of the issue. 
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PUBLISHING HVUSE: FITCH BUILDING 
138 PEARL STREET — NEW YORK 
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WITHOUT FIRE INSURANCE 
what would you do? 


The answer ig obvious—you simply could not 
carry on your business in safety. Your commercial 
credit depends upon insurance ...in fact, you could 
wot buy goods on a time basis or secure a loan on 
your property if you were not insured. It is your 
insurance policy that guarantees your tangible col- 
lateral in case of loss. 


But because of this very necessity for fire insur- 
ance, it is important that you use the utmost care 
and discretion when selecting your company. With 
an American Eagle Policy you may have perfect 
confidence before the loss and a prompt and equit- 
able settlement after it. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK.N.Y. 


ERNEST STURM PAUL L. HAID 
Chairman of the Board President 


CASH CAPITAL ‘ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN PRANCISCO 
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Let Direct Mail Advertising 


MAKE CALLS 


—Your Salesmen Make Sales! 







































“Sixty per cent of our merchan- 
dise is bought on or after the 
salesman’s fifth call,” said 1,000 


retailers in a recent investigation. 


But only 12.7 per cent of the 
salesmen make a fifth call, the 
report concludes. 


Salesmen, as a rule, can not make 


Complete 
eats te five calls on a prospect, but they 


can and do make an enthusi- 
MERCHANDISING ; 
° SURVEYS astic fifth call—if the way has 
Cory been paved for them to get an 
ART AND PLATES d 
PRINTING order. 
IMPRINTING 


Literature sent to prospects in advance 


MAILING Lists : . 
of a call by your salesmen will save their 


PEN ADDRESSING 


TYPEWRITING time and cut selling costs. 
LETTER 

REPRODUCTION In order that you may get the greatest 
MAILING returns from each dollar spent for yout 


direct mail advertising, you should hav : 
it planned, produced and mailed by a1 
organization offering you undivided re - 
sponsibility for its success. 


Buckley, Dement & Company can help 


you make sales easier. . 


May. we suggest that you talk it over 
with us. 


BUCKLEY, DEMENT & CO. 


DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 
PLANNED—PRINTED—MAILED 


General Offices and Plant Eastern Sales Office 
1316 Jackson Bivp., CHICAGO 247 Park Ave., NEW YORK 
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The Best Bond For You 


SoME bonds are made for those who want to take a 
speculative chance. Others are built for those who 
want safety first. If you come within the second class 
— if you want real safety—Straus Bonds will suit your 
need and give you a good income return. Investigate 
these bonds today. Write for our 


Booklet B-1511 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 INVESTMENT BONDS INCORPORATED 
STRAUS Buniaie Shhie BuILpING 
565 Fifth Ave.,at 46th St. Michigan Ave.,at Jackson Blvd. 
New York CxHIcAaco 
STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


43 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 


© 1925—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 
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been in evidence during the last fey 
months. In several of the lesser continentaj 
countries there is likewise an indication of 
continued activity and promise of further 
improvement. Even in'!Spain there seems 
‘to be a slight advance from the dark posi- 
tion into which the country had fallen dur- 
ing the closing months of 1924, though 
from the point of view of American ex- 
ports the uncertainty of the commercial 
treaty prospects seems to hamper expansion 
in some lines. Around the Baltic and the 
North Sea countries there is a decided im- 
provement, especially in Denmark, Belgium 
and the Netherlands where prospects for 
American fabricated wares seem to be 
quite promising. 


Latin America Improving 


The Latin American situation is even 
more attractive than had been expected a 
month or two ago. This is notably the 
case of Argentine where our sales are now 
running at more than 60 per cent. in ex- 
cess of those 12 months ago. Even in 
Brazil and Chile the recent political diffi- 
culties seem to have cleared the air, and 
though not entirely eliminated, they never- 
theless are rapidly disappearing and are 
presenting only minor obstacles to the im- 
proving business situation. The only out- 
standing unfavorable spot in Latin Amer- 
ica during recent weeks has been Mexico, 
due to the falling off in retail trade inci- 
dent to the curtailment of the government 
budget and personnel—a healthy develop- 
ment which is bound to have ultimately a 
more favorable reaction. In general the 
continued high prices for basic raw mate- 
rials—cereals, coffee, cacao and the major 
minerals—will have a decidedly favorable 
influence upon the export prospects in that 
region. In fact, American exporters are 
evidently learning the lesson of observing 
closely the current of these prices as an 
index for the guidance of their sales pro- 
grams. 

The outstanding unfavorable situation, 
as indicated above, is in the Far East 
where the Chinese disorders continue to 
deter recovery, not only on the Asiatic 
mainland, but also in the. adjoining islands, 
especially Japan and the Philippines. With 
the gradual establishment of order, how- 
ever, it is evident that improvement will set 
in. In fact, this is already becoming 
noticeable in certain lines; for example, 
the plans of several larger electric enter- 
prises in Japan, anticipating the expected 
recovery, call for considerable expansion 
in the coming months, which should be 
noted with some care by interested Amer- 
ican concerns. 

In general, the improved raw material 
Situation is assisting India and Australia, 
but with their recovery there is also evident 
the expected stimulation of German com- 
petition. American efforts in both of those 
countries are already encountering unusual 
opposition from German rivals. 





The largest banks in New York City 
enjoyed one of their most profitable years 
in history in 1924. Earnings on capital for 
31 banks ranged from about 10 to as high 
as 199 per cent. The Kings County Trust 
Company of Brooklyn reported earnings 
of $995,000 on its capital of $500,000 and 
headed the list in the matter of percentage. 
In point of size, the First National Bank 
led with earnings of $12,241,023, or 122.4 
per cent. on its capital of $10,000,000. The 
National City Bank, the largest in America, 
was second with $9,794,932, and, after re- 
serves for contingency, earned 24.4 per 
cent. on its capital of $40,000,000. 
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What Wall Street 


is Investing in 


Some of the most prominent investment houses in New York 
and other cities, which hitherto have offered their clients only 
railroad, industrial, public utility and government bonds, have 
recently underwritten and offered First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds secured by income-earning city structures. 


It is perfectly natural that the business man should be asking 
his investment banker for real estate bonds. They are free from 
the ups and downs of the security markets. They have a safety 
record ranking with the best. They pay more than the ordi- 
mary rate of interest on good bonds. They assure a steady, 
regular income. They are a business man’s investment, new style 
— free of risk. 


lem. To anyone who has funds to invest or re-invest, we 
> will send on request a booklet of new offerings, “Nation- 
. wide Mortgage Investments Offering Safety and 7%” 
a and some important information (very brief) on the 
— Four Distinguishing Marks, showing how to analyze ‘ 
: x Miller First Mortgage Bonds and compare them with x 


others. There’s a coupon beiow for your use. 


How to analyze real estate bonds has been the big prob- Y 





Cut here—sign below and mail the coupon 


G.L.MILLER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
30 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK + TELEPHONE: VANDERBILT 5490 





PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH 8T. LOUIS (@splam 
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BUFFALO ATLANTA MEMPHIS KNOXVILLE 















SEND BOOKLET 8-104 AND SPECIAL OFFERINGS OF 
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Riding the 
Tides 


HE wise investor 

watches the tides of 
Security prices, buying 
low and selling high. 
The Brookmire Eco- 
nomic Service advised 
clients to buy at A, sell 
at B, and buy at C—in- 
dustrial stocks have ad- 
vanced 36%. What 
policy should you fol- 
low now? 


A recent bulletin and 
pamphlet will be sent 
on request. 


Ask for Bulletin S-71 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
25 West 45th 8t., New York 














How to 
Gauge Turning Prices 
for Any Stock 


—is a subject that is dis- 
cussed from a new angle 
in a booklet just com- 
pleted, devoted solely to 
trading in speculative 
stocks. 


At this stage of the market 
it is decidedly to your ad- 
vantage to learn of the new 
things that our long and 
careful researches in spec- 
ulation have yielded. 

This booklet is sent to you with- 

out cost or obligation, together with 

recent copies of 


TiitmahisurveY 


on request 
ljawme=e Clip this coupon now -———j 


Tillman & Pratt, fconomic Engineering 
Nettingham Building, Boston F17, Mass. 


Please send free copy of Booklet ‘‘How 
to Gauge Turning Prices for any Stock.” 
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Your Inquiry will never bring a Salesman 
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C. B. Chadwick, president of The Bank- 
ers Supply Company, in an exclusive tnter- 
view by “Forbes,” said: 


“Here in America we are having won- 
derful prosperity. And the particularly 
fortunate img 9 about it is the fact that the 

= normal consumption 
capacity of the coun- 
try has increased 
since the war to an 
extent where our 
producing capacity is 
nearly occupied. 

“Back in 1919 
there was an acute 
shortage of mater- 
ials. Factories had 
not made goods for 
home consumption for the previous four 
years. Every stock was depleted. The 
universal cry, therefore, was produce— 
produce—produce. And the country did. 
First of all it enlarged factories, in some 
cases even doubling capacity. It increased 
producing facilities to an extent where we 
could manufacture for 150,000,000 people. 
And with these facilities, merchandise for 
home consumption was manufactured at a 
rate which would supply 150,000,000 people 
instead of 100,000,000. 

“The 1920 crash was inevitable. 

“But in 1925 the conditions point to con- 
tinued prosperity. For one thing the pres- 
ent prosperity was not produced by a short- 
age of merchandise. Stocks were not de- 
pleted. The present prosperity is not a 
replacement prosperity. And for another 
thing, no matter how great the demand for 
merchandise may become the producing 
facilities are large enough to meet the re- 
quirements. There will be little temptation 
for over-expansion. 

“And when we have prosperity is the 
time to plan to keep it. 

“The present shortage of wheat with the 
consequent high price points to a lesson 
we can all apply, to help keep prosperity. 
That is, that when everyone plants wheat 
then is a good time to plant corn or go in 
for dairying. Doubtless today’s high 
wheat prices will lead most farmers to 
plant wheat next year. If they do there 
will be an overproduction with consequent 
low prices. Wise farmers will plant corn. 
And as it is with the farmer so it is with 
the manufacturer. The wise ones will plan 
production of the articles which other 
manufacturers don’t think about. 

“During prosperity, too, is the time to 
consolidate earnings and investments. It 
is the time to get ready for a rainy day.” 





Col. L. R. Reed, of McClure, Jones & 
Reed, Investment Securities, says: 


“The generally accepted classification of 
companies manufacturing automobile parts 
as ‘Automobile Accessory Companies’ is 
incorrect, and a distinct differentiation 
should be made between parts makers and 
accessory makers. 

“The wheel, the radiator, the axle, the 
universal joint, etc. are not accessories, but 
integral, necessary parts of the automobile. 
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WHAT THE 
LEADERS SAY 


Accessories, such as speedometers, search- 
lights, clocks, etc. are distinctly accessories, 
and are not necessary to the operation of 
the car. 

“The shares of long established com- 
panies, well financed and conservatively 
managed, manufacturing parts, are as fun- 
damentally sound mediums of investment 
as any other manufacturing companies 
stocks. 

“An investment in such companies should 
be considered primarily on the basis of 
whether or not the automobile manufac- 
turer can make the part as cheaply as the 
part manufacturer. The part manufactur- 
ing business has become so specialized and 
developed for so many years that by great 
quantity production the cost of the part is 
very much lower than any individual auto- 
mobile manufacturer can produce it for his 
requirements alone. Furthermore, patents 
on the part itself as well as on the machin- 
ery to make the part puts the part manu- 
facturer in a very strong position. 

“Outside of Ford and the General Motors 
Corporation, there are very few companies 
that make even 50 per cent. of the parts 
that go into the car and even in the case of 
these two great companies—wheels, bear- 
ings and many other of the most important 
parts of the car are purchased from other 
manufacturers.” 


Reginald McKenna, chairman of the 
Midland Bank, Limited, London, recently 
said: 

“The pound sterling is now finding its 
way back to parity and will probably soon 
stand at its full gold value. This is not 
because the pound will have climbed up 
hill to meet the dollar, but because the 
dollar, under pressure of the surplus sup- 
ply of gold, will have come down to the 
level of the pound. As long as nine per- 
sons out of ten in every country think the 
gold standard is best, it really is best. A 
nation will think better of itself and almost 
regard itself as more honest if its currency 
is convertible into gold. At present there 
is not a single nation, so far as I know, 
which is now off the gold standard, which 
does not regard the return thereto as the 
most desirable of all financial measures. 
The fear of being forced off the gold 
standard acts as a salutary check on the 
extravagance of the governments.” 


Hiram S. Brown, president of the Cen- 
tral Leather Company, is of the opinion 
that the present values of leather are more 
than justified by average production costs 
and that values of the immediate future 
are unavoidably headed upward. There is 
a world scarcity of hides due to recent 
resumption of operations by European 
tanners, but American tanners are well 
supplied with raw materials through the 
purchase of South American hides. 


Ralph Budd, president of the Great 
Northern, expresses the opinion that the 
railroads of the Northwest need a larger 
return in order to continue to give the 
service expected of them. There has been 
a greatly increased cost in doing business, 
without a corresponding i increase in rates. 
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Lower Rail Rates 
Unjustified 
By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor “Railway Age” 


HE promise of an increase in railway 
freight business this year is being 
fulfilled, although thus far the increase 
has not been as large as the more opti- 
mistic anticipated. Net operating income 
in December showed a substantial gain, 
and, no doubt, the net for January will be 
found, when the statistics are made up, 
to have been larger than the year before. 
A disturbing feature is a revival of agi- 
tation for reductions in rates on farm 
products. In December the average 
wholesale price of all commodities was 
57 per cent. higher, and that of farm 
products 56.7 per cent. higher than in 1913. 
The average ‘revenue per ton mile being 
received by all the railways of the coun- 
try for handling farm products is not more 
than 48 per cent. higher than in 1913. 
Nevertheless the agricultural commission 
has recommended a readjustment to reduce 
freight rates on farm products and Con-- 
gress has passed the Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion directing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to investigate the subject. 

The Commission did make one investi- 
gation of it and rendered its report last 
July. This was an investigation of the 
rates on grain and grain products which 
constitute one-half of the total tonnage of 
farm products. The Commission then held 
that the rates on grain and grain products 
were not too high. All the large advances 
in the price of grain have occurred since 
the Commission reached this conclusion. 
Prices of cattle are still low. Practically 
with this exception alone, prices of import- 
ant farm products are relatively higher, 
and most of them much higher, in pro- 
portion to the freight rates on them, than 
before the war. It is hard to see how the 
Interstate Commerce Commission could 
conclude that any general reduction of 
rates on farm products should be made. 

Undoubtedly there is in the country an 
exaggerated idea of how much profit the 
railways are making. This tends to stir 
up agitation about rates. Anybody who 
will compare the net operating income the 
railways recently have earned with what 
they earned before the war and will con- 
sider the matter fairly will decide that for 
an indefinite time all talk about reduc- 
tions of rates should be stopped. 

The net return earned by the Western 
roads has been especially inadequate ever 
since they were returned to private oper- 
ation. They handle one-half of the farm 
products of the country, which constitutes 
more than one-fifth of their total tonnage. 
Any readjustment resulting in special re- 
ductions of rates on farm products would 
work an especial hardship on them and 
would be disastrous to many of them. 

The railways will have to go a long 
way yet to restore the earning capacity 
they had prior to ten years ago. Even 
then they were relatively so unprosperous 
that they were seeking advances in rates. 

There is no economic justification for 
agitation for lower rates on any kind of 
traffic at present and those participating in 
such agitation are doing nothing but harm. 
The silencing of such agitation is one of 
the things most needed to enable the 
revival of prosperity to continue. 











Commercial Solvents Corporation 


8% Cumulative First Preferred Stock 
Authorized and Issued $1,000,000 


Current market value of junior securities in 
excess of $12,000,000. 


Earnings in 1924 over 13 times dividend require- 
ments. 


Net tangible assets December 31, 1924, $267.27 per 
share, with plants carried at less than half appraised 
values and patents and good will at $1.00. 


Commercial Solvents Corporation is protected by 
world-wide patents on the process used by it in 
making butanol and acetone—solvents widely used 
in the manufacture of lacquers, varnishes, films, 
explosives, celluloids, artificial silks, textiles, artifi- 
cial and patent leathers, drugs, dyes and other 
products. 


Butanol is the solvent used in the manufacture 
of “Duco” and other similar automobile lacquers 
now used by most of the principal automobile manu- 
facturers. 

The Corporation has contracts with all the better known 


manufacturers of lacquers and films in the United States 
for their entire requirements of butanol. 
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SAFE INCOME 
over 71% 


on a bank stock under 
supervision of the 
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Treasury 


Virginian Joint 
Stock Land Bank 
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Big Bank Stocks 


As Investments 
By H. H. Gunder 


President, Bankers Capital Corp. 


In general, a banking institution is a 
corporate structure not unlike that of any 
business concern. The real difference is 
that its profits are made from dealing in 
money and credits, rather than in com- 
modities. 

The term “credits” covers a wider field, 
indeed. Banking institutions receive funds 
(called deposits) from individuals, cor- 
porations and other entities at varying 
rates of interest which, with their own 
capital funds and other assets, are included 
in the term, “resources.” 

They loan their funds to individuals, 
corporations and other entities at a vary- 
ing rate of interest,—their profit being 
the difference between the rate paid to 
depositors and the rate received from bor- 
rowers—however, this has an accumulative 
effect, because borrowers are generally de- 
positors leaving varying proportions of the 
borrowed funds on deposit. In addition, 
revenue is derived from acting in fiduciary 
capacities, plus participation in under- 
writings, distribution of securities, etc., 
directly or indirectly. 

By roughly analyzing the assets of over 
one hundred banking institutions (large 
and small), we find that: 

About 21% is in cash and bank bal- 
ances, or equivalent. 

About 43% represents obligations of 
responsible individuals and corporations to 
them. 

About 22% is in Governmental securities. 

About 10% is in other bands, stocks and 
real estate mortgages. 

About 4% is in bank buildings and mis- 
cellaneous. 


Advantages of Bank Stocks 


An individual with several millions to 
invest is hardly likely to obtain anywhere 
near the diversification from which he 
would benefit by owning shares in a bank 
or trust company having from fifty million 
to one thousand million dollars of re- 
sources. 

Furthermore, to a bank’s management 
greater opportunities are presented as part 
of the day’s activities and, as stated above, 
many banks participate—directly or indi- 
rectly—to a greater or lesser extent in 
the underwriting and marketing of secur- 
ities. 

Therefore, rather than be buyers of such 
securities, many investors prefer to own 
bank stocks, which is equivalent to ac- 
quiring a pro rata interest in the best 
of such securities and sharing in the profits 
of underwriting and distributing such 
securities. ’ 

If one resides outside the financial cen- 
ters, it is only occasionally that an op- 
portunity is presented to buy stock in the 
conservatively managed and _ successful 
banks in his own community. Those who 
have such stock, as a rule, desire to retain 
it unless through adverse circumstances 
they are forced to sell. In such cases, 
buyers are generally at hand immediately. 
Hence, the market for stocks of institu- 
tions in smaller centers is usually inactive. 

(Continued on page 651) 
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For Income and Appreciation 


We Recommend’ 


Kelvinator 


Corporation 
COMMON STOCK 


The Kelvinator Corporation is 
the largest and oldest estab- 
lished company in the rapidly 
expanding industry of 


Electrical 
Refrigeration 


The recent absorption of the 
Detroit Carrier & Manufactur- 
ing Co. provides the Kelvinator 
Corporation with additional 
facilities to keep pace with the 
phenomenal growth of the re- 
frigeration industry, which we 
believe is still in’ its infancy. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


What Is the Meaning of the Puzzling “Sidewise 
Movement” of Average Stock Prices? 


By J. G. Donley 


192k 
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HE latest development in the stock 

market has been the turning of 
speculation to the oil group, which has 
been taken up on an impressive volume of 
trading and carried to new high levels. 
For some time oil shares have been perl 
sistently recommended in the “Wall Street 
Pointers” columns, but concrete evidence 
of the turn in the industry, coming in the 
shape of advances in both crude oil and 
gasoline and bullish statistics on stocks of 
crude, was required to bring volume buying 
into these stocks. 

Although the trading in oils has been 
very impressive in volume and wide gair- 
have been scored and persistently main- 
tained, particularly in such issues as Pan- 
American Petroleum “B,” Pacific Oil, and 
Standard of New Jersey, it would seem 
advisable to take at least a portion of 
trading profits on any further advances, 
awaiting an opportunity to repurchase. 


Now that the oils have been given a 
fling, attention may well turn to the cop- 
pers. The copper shares traditionally move 
forward along with increased buying and 
rising prices of the metal. The season of 
heavy copper consumption is at hand; 
normally the five months from December 
to April, inclusive, witness the peak de- 
mand for domestic and foreign account. 
Meanwhile, sentiment on this group has 
been improved by the resumption of the 
Anaconda dividend and by the increase in 
the Smelters dividend to a $6 basis. Isn’t 
it possible that those who are buying the 
neglected coppers now will fare quite as 
well as those who picked up oil stocks 
when that group was in the doldrums? 
incidentally, it wouldn’t be surprising if 
smelters, which has led previous advances 
n this group, should lead the next upturn. 


The movement of the general market for 
the last month—if it may be called move- 
ment—has been rather puzzling. Since 
‘anuary 9, when the high record of 109.05 
was made by the 50-stock average, there 
lave been three reactions to 106 and three 
rallies to 108. As this is being written 
ir: market has just made its latest rally 
* the 108 level. This is the sort of action 
that some observers refer to as a “side- 
wis€ movement,” for want of a better 


name. Early in the course of an advance, 
such a movement may indicate merely a 
breathing spell, a consolidation of gains, 
and a further accumulation of speculative 
holdings. After an advance of 32 points in 
the 50-stock average, a “sidewise move- 
ment” may mean the same as it would 
coming at an earlier stage of the major 
advance ; but—and this is much more likely 
—it may mean the pegging of prices of 
leading stocks, the churning about of pre- 
viously neglected issues, and the beginning 
of distribution. 

The reason for calling attention to this 
“sidewise movement” now is that, according 
to all experiences of the past, it has gone 
far enough ‘to indicate that the market 
must, very soon, break out of its rut in 
one direction or the other. If the move- 
ment from this level is upward to new 
high levels for the 50-stock average and 
that movement is sustained on volume, then 
one may conclude that the market has 
merely been passing through a resting 
spell. On the other hand, if the 50-stock 
average breaks below its recent resistance 
point—106—it would be logical to look for 
at least a 5-point reaction, bringing the 
average down to around 100 to 101. In 
view of the market’s sustained rise and 
the record volume of activity during the 
last three months—January was the third 
month in which total transactions ex- 
ceeded 40,000,000 shares—it would be fool- 
hardy, in the first mentioned premises, to 
accept too readily the conclusion that a 


bulge to a new high level means an imme- - 


diate resumption of the main forward 
movement. 

In other words, the writer believes that 
it is a time for extreme caution in making 
new commitments, for taking profits in a 
large proportion of speculative holdings, 
and for putting accounts in shape for tak- 
ing advantage of any recessions that may 
come in desirable stocks, such as the rails, 
oils and coppers. 

In “Forbes” for February 1 it was said 
here that the final culmination should come 
early in the year, rather than fats. If this 
guess is good, it will pay to take advantage 
of a short, sharp reaction to buy for a 
swift and early recovery. Top prices may 
be reached before the end of June. 











Odd Lots 


By purchasing 10 shares of 
stock of the leading com- 
panies in 10 diversified in- 
dustries, greater margin of 
safety is obtained than by 
purchasing 100 shares of 
any one issue. 

Adverse conditions may 
arise in which any indus- 
try might be affected, but it 
is unlikely that the ten in- 
dustries would be affected 
simultaneously. 

Many advantages of trad- 
ing in Odd Lots are ex- 
plained in an interesting 
booklet. 
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100 Share Lots 


Curb Securities Bought or 
Sold for Cash 


John Muir & (0. 
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New York Stock Exchange 
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ODD LOTS 


or 


100 Share Lots 


your orders executed with 
care and accuracy, wheth- 
er large or small. 


In either case, any in- 
formation desired will be 


furnished promptly and 
courteously. 


You are invited to make 
free use of our Statistical 
Department. A _ helpful 
booklet on trading meth- 
ods will be sent on re- 
quest. 


Ask for J-7 
CisHoim & (HaPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway, New York 


Four convenient offices in the Metro- 
politan District 
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John Moody’s Investment 
Ratings furnish an easily 
understood guide to the 
relative standing of any 
security. 










They are only to be found 
in the four annual volumes 
of Moody’s Rating Books 
covering all classes of 
securities. Years of pains- 
taking study and research 
are reflected in these 



































symbols: 
Aaa Baa Caa 
Aa Ba Ca 
A B Cc 


Every Banker invariably in- 
vestigates the credit rating of 
every applicant for a loan. 





Every Business Man finds 
it necessary to know the credit 
rating of every concern which 
wishes to. purchase his goods on 
credit. 





Every Investor should know 
Moody’s Rating of his bonds 
and stocks. 





Write for our booklet 
“Conservative Investing” 
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Will This Deal Go Through? 
S INCE election those people who have 

played the market as a speculation 
based on “dividends and deals” have come 
off with the best profits. One deal which 
is said by well-informed people to be in 
the making and which has attracted specu- 
lative attention to three railroads and one 
coal company has not yet gone through. 
The companies concerned are Baltimore 
& Ohio, Reading, Central Railroad of 
New Jersey and Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron. The deal, in its talked-of 
stage, works out something like this: Bal- 
timore & Ohio wants the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey, Reading is ready to sell 
its control of the Jersey line at a price, 
and the banking interests back of Read- 
ing would like to get Baltimore & Ohio’s 
holdings of Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron “rights.” Wall Street, always pre- 
tending to know just what is going on, 
has set a price of $400 a share on Read- 
ing’s holdings of $14,504,000 Central 
Railroad of New Jersey stock. If such 
a price were realized, it would, of course, 
be a simple matter for Reading to retire 
the $23,000,000 collateral bonds back of 
which lies the Jersey stock—leaving a 
sufficiently large lump sum for the Read- 
ing treasury to make it a very interesting 
deal for Reading stockholders. How near 
or how far away the consummation of the 
deal may be no one seems to know, but 
considerable accumulation of Reading 
has been going on on the strength of it. 


White Eagle Oil 


Now that the oils have become a fav- 
ored group, the long neglected White 
Eagle Oil is receiving its share of atten- 
tion. Many discriminating buyers are se- 
lecting this stock on the strength of its 
good management, strong cash position, 
dividends and substantial earnings in a 
poor oil year. 


The Mystery Oil 

“Mystery stocks,” that is, issues which 
advance for reasons quite unfathomable 
from the viewpoint of the rank and file, 
tickle the speculative fancy. Louisiana Oil 
is making a strong play for this title in 
the oil group. The old holding company, 
which went under the name of Invincible 
Oil, having outlived its usefulness, has 
been dissolved, and holders of that stock 
have exchanged, share for share, for the 
stock of the operating concern—Louisiana 
Oil. But this is only part of the story, 
for it is Wall Street’s best belief and in- 
formation that Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey and Standard Oil of Louisiana inter- 
ests are now keavily interested in Louis- 
iana Oil; so that this stock is generally, 
regarded as a newcomer to the Standard 
Oil family. And we haven’t yet come to 
the end of the story, for some sort of 
deal is said to be brewing between Stand- 
ard of Louisiana and Louisiana Oil which 
is likely to result in Louisiana Oil taking 
over Standard of Lonisiana. Aside from 
this community of interests, Louisiana Oil 
has another strong speculative angle; it is 
reported that the company has perfected a 
paint which surpasses anything now on 
the market for the protection of iron 
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work. There you have the speculative set- 
up which enthusiastic operators are count- 
ing upon to carry Louisiana Oil to giddy 
heights. 


Savage Arms 


Savage Arms doubled its earnings in 
1924, doing better than $8 a share. It’s 
highly speculative and an erratic mover 
marketwise, but that seems to recommend 
it to some people who expect great things 
from its latest peace-time product—electric 
refrigerating plants for the larger users 
outside the home. Small-margin ‘ people 
should let it severely alone. 


Radio Corporation 


Radio Corporation touched a low of 
25% during the week of October 18—the 
pre-election slump. Soon after the begin- 
ning of the new year it reached its record 
high of 77%. Despite the fact that net 
earnings for 1924 were fully double those 
of 1923, the rapid advance of 52 points 
has gone a long way toward discounting 
an admittedly brilliant outlook for the 
future. In terms of the present “A” com- 
mon (no par) stock, 1923 earnings were 
$1.40 per share. In 1924 earnings were 
$2.90 a share on the 1,155,400 shares of 
“A” common stock. Gross income from 
operations in 1924 was $54,848,131, against 
$26,394,790 in 1923, and $14,830,857 in 1922. 
Net income for 1924 was $9,503,442, 
against $4,737,774 in 1923. Radio Cor- 
poration has had a truly remarkable 
growth, its gross business having increased 
from about $4,000,000 in 1921 to the ap- 
proximately $55,000,000 shown last year, 
and it is significant that over 95 per cent. 
of this growth has come from the “radio” 
department. Gross earnings from the 
“wireless” department, which transmits 
wireless messages on land and sea through: 
subsidiary companies like the Marconi 
companies, now run about $5,000,000 per 
annum and are consistently growing. One 
of the strongest points in the Radio Cor- 
poration situation is that this concern is. 
a sort of holding corporation for the radio. 
patents of General Electric, American 
Telephone & Telegraph, Western Electric, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing, 
and United Fruit. All these concerns con- 
‘-ibuted in one way or another to the mak- 
ing of Radio Corporation, in most cases 
turning over patents, etc., and taking stock 
in return. A very thorough recent analy- 
sis of Radio Corporation ends with this 
paragraph: 

Looking at the future, the price of Radio 
common stock has not yet discounted the 
company’s possibilities. Yet the shares un- 
questionably have advanced too rapidly. 
They are a bit ahead of the schedule. For 
those who can afford to wait for the com- 
pany to catch up there seems to be nothing 
to fear. But speculative enthusiasm, aided 
by a comparatively small amount of stock 
in the hands of the public, has carried the 
shares to a point Shane they could easily 


suffer a big drop if large holders should 
decide to sell. 


Will Coppers Be Next? 

With the oil shares, long hopelessly be- 
hind the market, swinging into what prom- 
ises to be a_ well-sustained movement, 
traders are beginning to ask if the coppers 
will be the next backward group to be 
taken up. 
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HE valuation of the water, gas and 
electric properties and franchises in 
New York City is placed at $312,557,114 
by the New York State Tax Commission. 
This is an increase of $20,105,055 over a 
year ago. This valuation is for taxation 
purposes, the full valuation being placed at 
$338,752,047. Telephone, telegraph and 
cable companies have a taxation value of 
$61,174,072, against a full valuation of 
$66,386,200. Steam railroad companies 
are assessed on a valuation of $80,226,967, 
against a full valuation of $86,644,800. 
The taxation valuation of-the public util- 
ities is on the same basis as other New 
York City real estate. 


The anual report made by J. N. Shanna- 
han, president of the American Electric 
Railway Association, covering the electric 
railway industry during 1924, shows the 
number of passengers carried was within 
2 per cent. of the 1923 traffic, which broke 
all records. One of the most encouraging 
features of the electric railway business is 
the co-ordination of electric lines and 
buses. [Electric railway managements 
throughout the country are gradually as- 
suming control of all local transportation, 
co-ordinating rail and motor lines. At the 
beginning of 1924, 100 electric companies 
were operating 1,000 buses in connection 
with their rail lines, but now, the reports 
states, there are 2,500 buses owned by 170 
electric companies. There were 13 street 
railways, representing 1,022 miles of track 
and $75,000,000 in securities, that went 
into receivership in 1924. Twenty-two 
companies, representing 1,650 miles of 
track and $175,000,000, in securities, were 
discharged from receivership. The year 
also saw the largest amount of new track 
construction since 1918, 312 miles being 
built, and 712 miles being reconstructed. 
Abandonments amounted to 225 miles. 


The New York Telephone Company, 
through its president, James F. McCulloch, 
states that 205,000 phones, net, were in- 
stalled in 1924. The total telephones now 
in use is over 2,250,000, or double what it 
was six years ago. The company opened 
36 new central offices during the year, in- 
cluding 13 of the machine-switching type. 


The Pacific Gas & Electric Company’s 
construction and maintenance program for 
1925 will result in expenditures of $17,- 
821,000. The new Pit-River hydro-elec- 
tric plant will be in operation by July, 
with a maximum production of 1,000,000 
kilowatt hours daily. Work will start 
soon on No. 4 Plant, the construction to 
include four miles of tunnel, a diversion 
dam, a surge chamber and a power house. 
Altogether about $33,721,000 improve- 
ments are projected, but not all of these 
can be concluded during 1925. 


The Tennessee Supreme Court has 
found that the alleged monopoly of the 
Tennessee Electric Power Company in 
controlling the distribution of electric 





power in that State is legal and authorized 
under State laws. Tenne e Electric 
Power is a holding company for the 
Nashville Railway & Light Company, the 
Chattanooga Railway & Light Company, 
the Tennessee Power Company, and the 
Tennessee River Power Company. Suit 
was brought some time ago by the State 
of Tennessee and the lower court at that 
time also decided in favor of the company. 
The decision is of considerable interest 
to the public utility industry and has been 
carefully watched during its development. 


H. M. Byllesby & Company announce 
that the Standard Gas & Electric Company 
has disposed of its holdings in the Mobile 
Electric Company to interests indentified 
with the Alabama Power Company. The 
action is taken to permit the Mobile Com- 
pany to become part of a comprehensive 
system of transmission lines and hydro- 
electric development now being worked 
out. Electricity at Mobile heretofore has 
been generated by steam. Theodore K. 
Jackson, President of the Mobile Com- 
pany, and for many years connected with 
the Byllesby organization, will remain in 
charge of the property. 


The plan of reorganization of the New 
York Railways Company, which has been 
approved by the court and the Transit 
Commission, now seems to be on a fair 
way to being declared effective. The three 
protective committees representing holders 
of the Broadway & Seventh Avenue Rail- 
road first consolidated 5’s, the Broadway 
Surface Railroad first mortgage 5’s, and 
the South Ferry Railroad first mortgage 
5’s, have approved the plan, the last step 
necessary in the reorganization. Bond 
holders may deposit with the various com- 
mittees until February 17, with the excep- 
tion of the South Ferry committee where 
the time limit is February 5. 


The Pacific Lighting Corporation has 
declared a quarterly dividend of $2.50 a 
share on the common stock, following a 
recent 80 per -cent. stock dividend. The 
new rate is equivalent to an increase of 
$2 yearly over that paid on the old stock, 
which was $16 a share. The stock out- 
standing now amounts to 95,040 shares. 
The Utilities Power & Light Corporation 
has declared an initial payment of 50 cents 
a share on the 150,000 shares of Class A 
stock, which was recently underwritten 
and placed on the market by Pynchon & 
Company as the head of the syndicate. 


In taking care of surface line traffic, 
as feeders to its present trolley lines, the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company has 
been operating for several months a double 
deck bus seating 64 passengers. The bus 
is equipped with gas-electric drive, using a 
General Electric generator, motor and con- 
trol. The experience so far has been satis- 
factory and 200 additional units have been 
ordered. 
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Behind securities 
of Public Service 
Company of 
Northern Illinois, 
are $90,000,000 of 
electric and gas 
properties, serving 
281,065 customers 
in a territory of 
6,000 square miles 
—202 cities and 
towns. 


PuBLIC SERVICE 
COMPANY 

OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
General Offices: 


72 West Adams Street, 
Chicago. 























Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


Consolidated Stock Ex. of N. Y. 
74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 





Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter, contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request, 
without obligation. 
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Growth of Radio 


A survey of the Radio In- 
dustry, including analyses of: 


Radio Corp. of America 
Chas. Freshman Co., Inc. 


Rova Radio Corp. 


Copy on Request for F-2 


CARDEN, GREEN & Ce 


New York Stock Exchange 
NewYork Cotton Exchange 
NewYork Produce Exchange 
NewYork Curb Market 

N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


43 Exchange Place New York City 
Telephone—Hanover 0280 


Members 























Babson’s 
REPORTS 


For Merchants, Bankers 
and Investors 











Tes Basson STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 








WELLESLEY Hauzs, 82, Mass. 
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The Greatest Single Influence 
Bearing On 
Security Values and Prices 


This principle is discussed in a_ brief 
essay by Thomas Gibson. A limited 
number of copies has been reserved for 
distribution without charge or obligation 
to readers of Forbes who are interested 
in the subject. 


GIBSON & McELROY 
$3 Park Place New York City 
Note: We have'no solicitors or agents 


























A new book, “How to Get the 
Job You Want,” by William 
L. Fletcher, is now on the 
press—price $2.50. 
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Opportunities 
Shares in Joint Stock Land Banks Yield Well and 
Offer Sound Investments 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


GROUP of sound and high yielding 

investments that has not received the 
attention merited from investors generally 
is found in Joint Stock Land Bank stocks. 
The reason for this is perhaps due to the 
fact that there are only 65, or thereabouts, 
of these banks in the United States, the first 
one of which was chartered in 1916. Nat- 
urally, it takes some little time before a 
new departure in investing, no matter how 
sound it may be, is generally accepted and 
acted upon. When the public does fully 
appreciate the position of Land Bank stocks 
it is quite reasonable to expect a materially 
lower yield basis. 

The Federal law of July 17, 1916, which 
provided for the formation of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, consisting of the Secre- 
tary of Treasury and four members to be 
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for Investors 


a maximum not exceeding 15 times the 
amount of the bank’s capital and surplus. 
The foregoing constitutes the sole func- 
tioning of Joint Stock Land Banks, and no 
other form of banking practice may be 
engaged in. 

The banks may charge the borrower 1 
per cent. more than they. pay the lenders, 
that is, the farmer pays, say, 6 per cent. 
for his loan, while the bonds issued to the 
public for investment bear 5 per cent. The 
original capital, of course, is lent at the 
prevailing rate of, say, 6 per cent. Thus 
there is a gross profit of 1 per cent. on an 
amount equal to 15 times the capital stock, 
plus 6 per cent. on tie capital stock itself, 
or a total gross profit of 21 per cent. on 
the paid in capital. Out of this 21 per cent. 
must come operating expenses, such as 








Joint Stock Land Bank Stocks 


Bank Capital Book Val. . Div. Price Yield 
GRIARD .. cc cscces $4,000,000 $123 $10 153 6.53% 
BEE a9 sa ckeabae 1,400,000 112 10 143 6.99 
Rory 450,000 109 8 121 6.61 
Des Moines ...... 1,100,000 109 9 135 6.66 
Fremont ........ 617,300 127 9 130 6.92 
Kansas City ...... 3,200,000 ‘116 10 153% 6.50 
OOS 2,033,700 111 9 132 6.81 
So. Minnesota ... 1,800,000 117 9 13814 6.49 
Virginian ...... .. . 250,000* 6.68* .60c *8y, OC 7.06 

*Par $5. 








appointed by the President, also provided 
for the formation of Joint Stock Land 
Banks.. These banks are private corpora- 
tions which must have at least ten stock- 
holders. The stockholders have double 
liability, as is the case with any national 
bank. The banks are examined twice each 
year by a representative of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board who operates under the 
same laws controlling national bank exam- 
iners. The stocks are exempt from Fed- 
eral normal income taxes and need not be 
declared for local taxation as the banks pay 
all taxes. With thes¢ common points, ‘the 
similarity between Joint Stock Land Banks 
stock and national: bank stock ends. 

The operation of a Joint Stock Land 
Bank is comparatively simple. When at 
least $250,000 capital has been subscribed 
and paid in, the bank may then lend this 
amount to farmers in the same State in 
which the bank is located, and in one ad- 
jacent State. The bank, unlike a national 
bank, does not pass on the merits of the 
security, but the loan must be approved by 
Government appraisers and passed by the 
Federal Farm Loan Board. The law limits® 
the amount of the loan to any one borrower 
to $50,000. 

The mortgages received as security for 
loans are then deposited with the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, which is a branch of the 
United States Treasury, and bonds may be 
issued against these as collateral, which in 
turn are sold for investment purposes, the 
proceeds lent on additional farm property, 
and the process thus continued until the 
total amount of bonds outstanding reaches 


officers salaries, clerical workers’ wages, 
rent, etc. The operating expenses are prac- 
tically stable and can be estimated in ad- 
vance, and the income, of course, can easily 
be determined, so that net profits are re- 
duced to almost a mathematical calculation. 

After the deduction of operating expenses, 
the Joint Stock Land Bank must put aside 
25 per cent. of the annual net earnings until 
a reserve fund has been built up equal to 
20 per cent. of its capital. After this re- 
serve is established, the bank thereafter sets 
aside 5 per cent. of its net earnings for the 
reserve account. The reserve may be in- 
vested in farm mortgagees, or in Govern- 
ment bonds, which further increases in- 
come. After the 20 per cent. reserve is 
in operation, gross profits amount to almost 
22 per cent. on the original capital. 

The law under which Land Banks oper- 
ate provides that no loan shall be made in 
excess of 50 per cent. of the value of the 
land mortgaged as security, and 20 per cent. 
of the value of the permanent insured im- 
provements thereon. The law also provides 
that the loan shall be made under an agree- 
ment which provides for annual or semi- 
annual payments toward liquidation on the 
debt, no loan to run less than five years, or 
more than 40 years. Through the latter 
feature, that of amortization, the longer 
the loan runs the stronger the security 
becomes, inasmuch as the amount due is 
continually decreasing, but the lien against 
the whole is not changed. 

The maximum interest rate that may be 
charged on the loan is 6 per cent., but dur- 
ing periods of easy money, the interest rate 
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may, of course, be lowered so as to com- 
pete with other lenders. In that event, the 
interest paid on the bonds issued is propor- 
tionately lowered so that there is always 
a differential of 1 per cent. 


All of the Joiftt Stock Land Banks 
stocks listed in the accompanying table 
have a par value of $100, with the excep- 
tion of the Virginian, whose par value is 
$5. This brings the price of the stock 
down to a level within the reach of the 
small investor, namely $8.50 a share. The’ 
book values are given, the amount above 
par representing the surplus, reserves, and 
undivided profits per share. All of the 
stocks have a good over-the-counter market, 
but it is perhaps to the advantage of the 
investor to employ brokers who specialize 
in these issues, and for those who are inter- 
ested the writer will be glad to advise by 
letter the names and addresses of reliable 
dealers. None of the Land Bank stocks 
are listed on the leading exchanges. ~ 


The Virginian Bank 


The amount of the book value is gener- 
ally dependent upon the’ duration of time 
which the respective banks have been in 
business, the reserves and surplus gradu- 
ally increasing from year to year through 
the operation of the compulsory reserve 
fund, and also the addition of undivided 
profits. As all the banks operate under the 
same law and practically the same condi- 
tions, it is not necessary to analyze them 
separately. The Virginian Joint Stock 
Land Bank of Charleston, West Virginia, 
may be taken as typical. This bank was 
organized in May, 1917, and began divi- 
dends at the rate of 6 per cent. on the stock 
in 1918. In 1920 the rate was raised to 
8 per cent., in 1922 to 10 per cent. and in 
1923 to 12 per cent., which it is now paying, 
this being equivalent to 60c on the stock of 
$5 par value. During the life of the bank, 
the average amount of its loans per acre 
has been $24.94 against average appraised 
value of $69.86, the per cent. of loan to 
appraisal value being 36. This is a consid- 
erable distance on the safe side of the 50 
per cent. allowed by law. It has surplus 
and reserves of $84,118, against its capital 
stock of $250,000, this being equivalent to 
33.6 per cent., or almost one and one-half 
times the reserve required by law. The 
book value of $6.68 a share is equivalent, 
therefore, to $133 if the par value were 
$100, as in the case of the other bank stocks 
in the list. In the case of the other banks 
where the book value is under $120 a share, 
which means these banks are obliged to set 
aside 25 per cent. of their annual net earn- 
ings until that figure is reached, they are 
still able, after doing that, to pay dividends 
ranging from § to 10 per cent. on their 
capital stock. 


Possibility of Appreciation 


In view of the fact that Joint Stock 
Land Banks have their gross profits limited 
to 21 per cent. of their paid in capital and 
surplus, the investment merits exceed the 
speculative. They do not have the advan- 
tage of large profits possible in commercial 
banking, but on the other hand because of 
the character of the business, they do not 
run the risk that accompanies misjudgment 
of personal credit or value of collateral. 
The stocks are attractive for income and 
moderate appreciation as profits grow 
through reinvestment of surplus, and great- 
er popularity among investors. 














Cities Service 
Common Stock 


As an Investment 


During a period when so many 
business enterprises were forced 
to suspend dividends entirely, 
Cities Service Company continued 
the distribution of dividends on its 
Common Stock in the form of 
scrip, all of which is now to be 
fully redeemed: Cash Scrip on 
March 1, 1925, and Common Stock 
Scrip on and after February 2, 
1925. 


Regular monthly dividends on 
Cities Service Common Stock will 
be resumed with the payment on 
March 1, 1925, of 14% in cash and 
14% in Common Stock. 


Full information concerning this 
strong and unusually attractive 
security will be furnished upon 
request. 


Send for Circular C-18 


Securities Department 


Henry L. Doherty & Company 
60 Wall Street, New York 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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What Interest Rate 
Should Your 


Bonds Pay ? 


ECAUSE of superla- 

tive safety, marketa- 
bility, tax-exemption and 
other qualities, certain 
bonds bring the investor 
but a very small return. 
Other bonds offer a rate 
of interest so high that the 
careful investor must 
doubt their soundness. 
There is a happy medium 
for the investor seeking 
the combination of safety 
and liberal income. The 
book “How Much Should 
Your Money Earn?” dis- 
cussesthis matter and gives 
good rules to follow. 


T% First Mortgage Bonds 
° offered by Caldwell & 
Company embody definitely 
superior features of safetymade 
possible by the normally strong 
demand for money to finance 
the steady growth of prosper- 
ous Southern Cities. Let us 
send you the facts and figures. 


mySend your 

q name and 
address fora 
acorn 
tary copy o; 
this book. 














Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Southern Municipal, Corporation and 
First Mortgage Bonds 


650 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














THE BACHE REVIEW 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 


Ten minutes a week spent in reading 
it will keep you posted on current 
events and their significance, enabling 
conclusions to be drawn by those in- 
terested. 


Sent for 3 months without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York City 























EARN $2 WEEKLY-—Spare time, writing for 

newspapers, magazines. ience unneees- 
¥ book free. Pres 

sary. ge 2 Syndicate, 
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How to Select Bonds 


American-European Investment Situation Close 
Analogy to That Following the Civil War 


By F.. J. Lisman 
F. J. Lisman & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


ORBES, for January 15, dealt with 

the development of the South during 
the 60 years since the close of the Civil 
War. It is difficult now to realize that 
the Northern investor, up to about 30 
years ago, greatly discriminated against 
investments in the Southern States. In 
the early 90s, many railroad bonds and 
other securities which covered property 
in the Southern States could be bought 
at prices to yield from 1% to 2% per 
cent. better return than similar securities 
of the North. Many people in the North 
did not think the South would recover 
from the war, and others who had lost 
relatives during the War of the Rebellion 
would not invest money in what they 
still considered as an enemy country. 
As a matter of fact the loss in man 
power to the Southern States was much 
greater than that to the North. After 
the close of the war in 1865, practically 
every Southern man was facing not only 
the problem of rehabilitation of his own 
particular property, if he had any, but 
he was carrying the burden of several 
families whose supporters had been 
killed or wounded. It was really not un- 
til a new generation of men grew up, 
that is until 25 or 30 years after the close 
of the war, before the great growth 
which we are now discussing gained any 
real momentum. 


Conditions After Civil War 


Just as Northern investors discrim- 
inated against the South, so the Euro- 
pean investors who had previous to 1860 
financed the development of the railroads 
and the budding industrial system of the 
entire United States, discriminated until 
almost 1880 against any further invest- 
ment in this country. The doubting 
Thomases, generally in the large ma- 
jority, did not know whether another 
war might break out, or whether the 
country could recover from its serious 
losses. We had chauvinistic agitators 
after our ar, just as the countries of 
Europe have now. There was also a 
large element of the population who had 
loud-mouthed representatives in the leg- 
islative halls, who favored defaulting 
on the war debts’ as an incurable bur- 
den. The course of President Johnson’s 
administration did not inspire confidence 
at home or abroad; neither did the 
Tweed administration of New York City; 
nor the Credit Mobilier scandal of the 
early 70s, which dealt with the construc- 
tion of the Union Pacific and be- 
smirched the reputation of men who had 
theretofore ranked high in public es- 
teem. 

Nevertheless, there were a few dis- 
criminating investors with broad vision, 
particularly in southern Germany, whose 
faith in the recovery of the United States 
was largely stimulated by relatives 
within the country, who made large for- 
tunes by buying United States 6 per cent. 
Government bonds at prices anywhere 


from 50 to 75 per cent. of their par 
value. These same people during the 
panic of 1873 bought many of our best 
railroad bonds at prices to yield an 
income of from 7 to 10 per cent. The 
Dutch were particularly active in that 
direction and they bought a number of 
new issues of 7 per cent. bonds of roads 
which subsequently became part of the 
Chicago North Western and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul systems, and 
which have since been paid off at par. 
Many of the old 7 per cent. first mort- 
gage bonds of the New York Central, 
Chicago North Western, Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy,. and other big systems, 
were placed abroad in large quantities 
in the decade after the close of our Civil 
War. 


Opportunity for Investors 


It is very curious how history repeats 
itself, though conditions, of course, are 
necessarily never quite alike. Now, the 
United States, the struggling country of 
60 years ago, has grown rich and is 
financing Europe to a considerable ex- 
tent. The Doubting Thomases of the 
United States now think Europe will 
never recover, though it is recovering 
all the while. We do not hear as much 
about the end of our civilization and 
drepping back to barbarism as we did 
five years ago. The war clouds instead 
of being black are now light and feath- 
ery; they really do not affect Western 
Europe at all, though naturally the poli- 
ticians of all European countries, in the 
hope of thereby maintaining a hold on 
their jobs, keep on waving the “bloody 
shirt,” as it used to be called by our peo- 
ple one or two generations ago. 

Europe, the same as the United States, 
will probably 10 or 20 years hence, call 
for redemption or repurchase most of 
the high rate interest bonds now being 
sold in the American market, and the 
wise and discriminating buyer who is 
governed by his reasoning power instead 
of by his fear, has opportunities to invest 
his money at a high rate of return with 
probabilities of profit, the same as the 
European investor had in the United 
States 50 years ago. 

All progress in human affairs is in the 
form of advancing and receding waves. 
The people who see only the hole in the 
doughnut, are the ones who see only the 
receding waves, while the people who 
see only the cake, see only the ad- 
vancing waves. Those who perceive the 
doughnut as a whole can see that the 
tide of prosperity abroad is rising stead- 
ily but slowly. 

This does not mean that American in- 
vestors should speculate in European 
securities. They should purchase only 
stocks or bonds offered by well estab- 
lished firms of high repute, as only such 
firms are in a position to discriminate 
amongst the innumerable seekers for 

loans. 
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Big Bank Stocks as 
Investments 


(Continued from page 644) 


An investment in stock of a bank lo- 
cated at and doing business in a small 
city or town (other than his own) should 
not be made by the outsider unless he has 
some connection with it which warrants 
personal faith in its management. 

For an outsider, there is quite a differ- 
ence between investing in such an in- 
stitution’s stock and in the stock of one 
located in a large financial center. 

First,—if confidence should become im- 
paired in a large bank or trust company, 
its importance to the structure of a finan- 
cial center will cause other large in- 
stitutions to give all possible aid. 

Second,—the stocks of the larger in- 
stitutions have a much wider market. 

Therefore, it is obvious that the buyer 
of bank or trust company stocks should 
limit his purchases to the stocks of the 
great institutions in the financial centers, 
if he buys on an émpersonal basis, as they 
are practically failure-proof. No one loss 
or series of losses is apt to give such an 
institution more than a setback and its 
losses may be made up more or less 
speedily from its large earnings. 


Necessary Information 


In making a choice of bank stocks for 
investment, it is well to have in mind not 
only the prospects of higher earnings, 
possible through increased interest rates 
over a period, but also the history of 
the various institutions from which it is 
possible to gain some knowledge of the 
bank’s policy toward stockholders, the 
growth of the institution and their present 
worth, could they increase their dividend 
or should they increase their capital to 
more nearly correspond to their deposits. 

In each financial center, there are houses 
or concerns which specialize in stocks of 
financial institutions in general; some in 
bank and trust company stocks only, others 
deal in insurance company stocks also, 
while still others confine themselves to 
the stock of one or more particular finan- 
cial institutions. Each house keeps in 
touch with offerings of other similar con- 
cerns and of customers. 

If you are interested in financial in- 
stitution stocks, go—either directly or 
through your banker—to one of these 
dealers. Any of them will be glad of 
the opportunity to point out the compara- 
tive merits of various bank, trust company 
or other financial institution stocks. Their 
advice is apt-to be reliable because they 
will be interested in obtaining you as a 
regular customer. You can buy in lots 
of one or more shares. 

_In the long run, because of the sen- 
sitiveness of the financial institution stock 
market, it will usually pay you to pick 
out one of these concerns to handle your 
business, for if you give a buying in- 
quiry to several different concerns, it will 
have the effect of creating an appear- 
ance of demand greater than actually ex- 
ists, with the result of raising the market 
price against your own interest. 





The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has 
granted a wage increase of 5 per cent. 
to its 8,000 enginemen, firemen and 
hostlers. 





An Uninterrupted 
Dividend Record 
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DOLLARS PER SHARE 
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NET EARNINGS PER SHARE OF A.T. & T. 
STOCK AVAILABLE FOR DIVIDENDS 


Fo the past 42 years, the A. T. & T. Company 
and its predecessors have paid not less than $7.50 
a share per year, which each year has been earned 
with a margin of safety. 


A substantial surplus has thus been accumulated and 
kept in the business, increasing the equity of the 
individual stockholder while increasing the usefulness 
of the entire Bell System. 

This financial record not only reflects the stability 
of the Company but accounts for the remarkable 
steadiness of the stock's market price. 


It also accounts for the fact that today there are 
more than 343,000 stockholders. 


A. T. & T. Stock pays 9% dividends. It can 
be bought in the open market to yield about 7%. 
Write for pamphlet, “Some Financial Facts.” 
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D.E. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 
“The People’s 
Messenger” 
Participating 
Pesferced Unusual opportunities for converva- 
nail tive investments having attractive 
a participating or convertible features. 


Stocks 


Write for further information. 





Convertible 
ROGER B.WILLIAMSJR.6 @ 
Bonds 67 WALL STREET NEW YORK CITY 


























“Business Fundamentals,” by Roger W. Babson, 
should be read by every business man. Price $2.00. 
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Middle West 
Utilities Co. 


7% Prior Lien Stock 


(PARTICIPATING) 


GROWTH OF SYSTEM 
(Years ended April 30) 








Gross Earnings Net Earnings 

1917 $9,620,216 $3,502,756 
1918 12,157,122 3,594,432 
1919 14,641,035 4,140,571 
1920 19,362,673 5,318,507 
*1921 26,348,234 7 263,926 
*1922 29,870,701 8,826,280 
*1923 36,185,181 11,212,482 
$1924 38,970,776 12,305,513 


*Year ended Dec. 31 
tYear ended June 30 


Price upon application 


Circular spon request 


PYNCHON & CO. 


| Members New York Stock Exchange 
111 Broadway New York 


Uptown Office: 43rd St. and Madison Ave. 


CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 
] toszon LIVERPOOL 


Utilities 


One hundred thousand 
investors have purchased 
: ; we 

of strong public utilises 
through our organization. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 
72 W. Adams &t., Chicago, Hil. 


Ta Randeigh 6262 
Milwenkee Louisuille 









































COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared the regular quarterly dividend of 
1.75 per share on the Cumulative 7% 
Premed: Sock Sere A. and the Tul 
0! cen r on 

ee tir walee shants of Conan tnah, 





both dividends payable Feb 16 1925, 
to shareholders o' e close of 


record at 

business January 31, 1925. 
EDWARD REYNOLDS, Jr., 

January 20, 1925. Treasurer. 

















Lovers of biography should 
not fail to order a copy of 
“Men Who Are Making the 
West,” by B.C. Forbes. 
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American Car & Foundry Co.—Re- 
ceived order for 500 freight cars from 
New York Central, R. R. 

American Beet Sugar Co.—Stock- 
holders authorized $3,500,000 6 per cent. 
sinking fund 10-year convertible de- 
bentures, proceeds to be used to par- 
tially finance acquisition of the Northern 
Sugar Co. and the Minnesota Sugar Co. 
Replacement of 50,000 shares of 6 per 
cent. non-cumulative preferred with the 
same amount of 7 per cent. cumulative 
preferred was also approved. Authorized 
common stock was increased by 110,000 
shares. 

American Hide & Leather Co.—Vice 
Chancellor Bentley in New Jersey 
ordered company to present again to 
stockholders the recapitalization plan 
approved Dec. 9, 1924, because full in- 
formation was not given them at prev- 
ious meeting. 

Baldwin Locom tive Works.—Presi- 
dent Vauclain expressed opinio:. that 
business would increase gradually the 
remainder of the year. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Earned $2.56 
a share on the common in 1924; 1923, 
$5.57. E. G. Grace, president, said: “In 
the fourth quarter plants operated at 
rate of 69.9 per cent. of capacity against 
42.5 per cent. in third quarter.” 

Canadian National Railways—Mont- 
real “Daily Star” says company will of- 
fer a bond issue of approximately $35,- 
000,000 to pay off short term notes 
and to provide for capital improvements. 

Certain-Teed Products Corp.—Was 
charged with violation of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act in acquiring the 
capital stock of Thomas Potter Sons & 
Co., at the time that company was manu- 
facturing roofing material, paints and 
varnish, 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.—Stockhold- 
ers on March 30 vote on proposal for 
unified control. This action followed 
approval of the leasing of the property 
to the Nickel Plate by the directors. 


Cities Service Co.—Earned $21.14 a 
share on the common in 1924; 1923, 
$18.28. 


Cluett, Peabody & Co—Acquired as- 
sets and trade mark of Earl & Wilson. 
Financial consideration was not made 
public. 

‘Coca Cola Co.—Earned $11.61 a share 
on the common in 1924; 1923, $9.14. 

Continental Can Co.—Declared divi- 
dend of 5 per cent. in common stock 
on the common stock and the regular 
quarterly cash common dividend of $1 
a share. 

Endicott Johnson Corp.—Earned $8.04 
a share on the common in 1924; 1923, 
$7.95. Will distribute $1,235,095 among 
14,000 employees who have been with 
company one year or more. 

Erie R. R.—Earned approximately 
$6 a share on the common in 1924, 

Federal Mining & Smelting Co.—Pur- 
chased the Moses-Childress interests and 
its Joplin-Miami mines in the Tri-State 
field of Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri, 
where the company has 11 mines. 
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Fisk Rubber Co.—Declared dividend 
of $1 a share on first preferred stock 
the first payment since May 1, 1921. 

Ford Motor Co.—Started production at 
its Charlotte, N. C. assembly plant, the 
first of six completely standardized plants 
under construction the past year to be 
occupied. 

Goodrich (B. F.) Co.—Readjustment 
of company’s policy and personnel is 
said to have been practically com- 
pleted. 

Illinois Central R. R.—Completed plans 
for erection of $6,000,000 shop at 
Paducah, Ky. 

Jewel Tea Co.—Stockholders ratified 
plan of capital readjustment which pro- 
vides for exchange of the $12,000,000 
common stock, $100 par, share for share 
for no par common stock, with an as- 
signed value of $1 a share. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co—Earned $40.66 a 
share in 1924; 1923, $38.14. 

Magma Copper Co.—Stockholders 
sanctioned increase in authorized capital 
stock from 350,000 to 410,000 shares with- 
out par value. Shareholders of record 
Jan. 31 have right to subscribe at $36.50 
a share for the 60,000 chares created. 
Rights will terminate Feb. 24 

Marlin-Rocwkell Corp.—Declared in- 
itial dividend of 25 cents a share on the 
common. 

Martin-Parry Corp.—Shareholders 
authorized increase in capital stock from 
100,000 shares of no par value to 200,- 
000 shares of no par value. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Earned 
$6.18 a share in 1924, compared with $4.39 
in 1923. 

National Enameling & Stamping Co. 
—A fight for the control of this com- 
pany is expected at the annual meeting 
to be held March 10. 

National Sugar Refining Co.—J. H. 
Post, president, made following state- 
ment: “In view of the unwillingness of 
the Department of Justice to approve of 
the sale of the assets of this company to 
the American Sugar Refining Co., I feel 
that all further steps in regard to this 
matter should cease.” 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. 
—Special meeting of shareholders has 
been called for April 2 to vote on pro- 
posal for unified control. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R. R.—The $100,000,000 equity damage 
suit brought under the Sherman anti- 
trust act by E. F. Brown, a Boston & 
Maine Railroad stockholder, against this 
road and various individuals, was dis- 
missed by Judge John A. Peters in the 
Federal Court at Boston. 

Pierce Oil Corp.—At annual meeting 
of stockholders on April 8, a resolution 
covering the definite terms for exchange 
.of Pierce Petroleum stock for Pierce 
Oil stock will be submitted. 

Pressed Steel Car Co.—Declared 
three dividends of $1.75 a share each on 
the preferred stock, thus clearing up 
all overdue payments. Dividends are 
payable June 9, September 8 and Decem- 
ber 8, 1925. 
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Radio Corp. of America—Earned $4.28 
a share on common in 1924; $0.28 in 1923. 


Reading Co.—Estimated earnings for 
1924 show $8.57 a share on common, 
against $9.16 in 1923. 


Reynolds (R. J.) & Co.—Purchased 
50,000,000 pounds of the 1924 crop from 
the Burley Tobacco Growers’ Co- 
operative Association. 


St. Louis Southwestern Ry.—Earnings 
in 1924, according to President Upthe- 
grove, were equal to $7.87 a share on 
the common. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Earned $13.86 
a share on the common in 1924; 1923, 
$10.95. 


Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co— 
Earnings in 1924 were over $10 a share 
on the common, after unusually heavy 
reserves. 

Southern Pacific Co.—Business inter- 
ests of Kl Paso have carried their fight 
against the proposed merging of the El 
Paso & Southwestern and the Southern 
Pacific into the Legislature of Texas. 

Stewart-Warner Speedometer—Navy 
Department approved a license granted 
this company on the radio patent owned 
by the government. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co.—Earned the 
equivalent of $7.58 a share on common 
stock in 1924, against $7.45 a share’ in 
1923. 


Union Oil Co. of California—Com- 
pleted negotiations for sale of $10,000,- 
000 5 per cent. bonds, maturing in 1935, 
to syndicate headed by Dillon, Read & 
Co. 

U. S. Cast Iron Pipe—Declared a divi- 
dend of $5.01 a share on the preferred 
stock, completely liquidating accumula- 
tions on this issue; also four regular 
quarterly dividends of $1.75 each. Orders 
on hand are said to be sufficient to in- 
sure capacity operations for at least 
three months. 

U. S. Steel Corp.—Declared usual ex- 
tra dividend of 50 cents a share and 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.25. For 
year ended December 31, 1924, reported 
a surplus after dividends of $4,234,092, 
compared with $14,259,993 for 1923. 

Western Union Telegraph Co.—Earned 
$12.41 a share in 1924; 1923, $11.63. 


Western United Corp.—Stone & Web- 
ster have been retained as executive 
managers of the properties owned by 
this company, consisting of gas, electric 
light and street railway companies sup- 
plying service in 87 communities in 


Illinois. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
Booked $38,653,700 new business in 
quarter ended December 31, compared 
with $36,435,500 in corresponding period 
of 1923. For nine months ended Decem- 
ber 31 bookings totaled $113,387,000; 
same period 1923, $126,024,600. 

Willys-Overland Co.—President Wil- 
lys, in a letter to stockholders, declared 
that the ratio of current assets to cur- 
rent liabilities was now seven to one 
and that the annual report, soon to be 
issued, would be one of the best in the 
history of the company. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Reports 
earnings of $7.95 a share (par $25) for 
1924, compared with $31.84 a share (par 
$100) in 1923. 
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in 1160 Communities 
HE 23 subsidiaries of Middle West Utilities 
Company are faithful Public Servants, active 
in 15 states. In 884 communities 520,000 cus- 


tomers use their electric service and in 276 addi- 
tional communities electricity is wholesaled. 


Represented in this large group of customers is 
practically every form of useful human activity. 
The electric service aloné requires the capacity 
output of 178 power plants. The combined 
investment exceeds $200,000,000. 


Middle West Utilities Company securities enjoy 
the confidence of experienced investors—due to 
the character of the Company’s business, its pro- 
gressive management, and its strength and steady 
growth. The Company’s securities are listed on 
the Chicago Stock Exchange. We suggest that 
you inquire of your investment banker or write 
us about our preferred and prior lien issues. 


tices MIDDLE WEST 
ne O 
the 178 UTILITIES 


plants COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street 
CHICAGO 


Electric Station at 
Goshen, Indiana 
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A. C. Beane 3. H. MeManus 
J. M. Carpenter, Jr. 


C. B. Fenner 
B. J. Glenny 


— 


FENNER & BEANE 





27 William 8t. 818 Gravier St. 
NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exch. 
New Orleans Board of Trade 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


Associate Members 
Liverpool Cotton Association 





Quotations furnished on 
Marine and Shipping Securities 
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PRIVATE WIRES: 
New York, New Orleans, Chicago 
and throughout the South 




















Real Jobs for Real Men 

Since July 1, 1919, William L. Fletcher, 
Inc., has been commissioned by more 
than 500 corporations to locate and in- 
vestigate several times this number of 
men for responsible positions. From 50 
to 100 positions are constantly open at 
Ss ies usually ranging from $1500 to 
$15,000 a year. The company maintains a 
bulletin service of positions open through 
which a man, now employed, whose char- 
acter and ability are satisfactory, may 
have brought to his attention in absolute 
confidence, at a slight expense, all posi- 
tions open with clients. All charges for 
lacements paid by employers. Complete 
information upon request without obliga- 
tion, but inquiries are desired only from 
men whose character and ability are 
markedly above the average. ae 

WILLIAM L. FLETCHER, IN 
hamber of Commerce Bidg., 
woo fFederal Pst, 10th Fleor, Besten 














STOCK MANUAL 


Contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed statis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges. 


If you cannot call, send for Bookflet F. 442 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. Y. 


62 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Hanover 070 
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LESMEN—Latest advertising pencils. 193 
prom = out. A sure money-maker. Coff- 
man Pencil Co, Bever Bldg., Cedar Rapids, 


lowa. 
SALESMEN—New specialty, just out, will make 
for hustlers. rite, at once, for 
ffi Getaile. Iowa Novelty Co, Bever Bidg., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 





LOSED bodies and many bright 
colors are prevailing features in 
1925 automobile production, the techni- 
cal development being mainly a contin- 
uation from 1924. 
One Detroit firm advertises 500 color 
shades, all suited for cars. 


Railways have been at pains to prove 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
how large have been their losses in pas- 
senger traffic due to automobiles and 
busses. The data are unimpeachable so 
far as short-distance traffic is con- 
cerned. And in England H. G. Wells 
predicts the scrapping of railroads in 
fifty years, the shorter distances and 
easier highway problem in that country 
militating against the railways. In the 
United States a much more probable 
result of the competition between roads 
and rails should be a great improvement 
in through-freight railway service when 
the tracks are cleared of trains now 
doing transportation work which may 
be done better on the highways. Fin- 
ancial advantage for all transportation 
interests, as well as for the public, seems 
to be the most probable final outcome 
in this country, where the natural 
growth in the volume of business takes 
care of all difficulties in the transition 
period, if managers recognize. the facts 
and display ordinary ability. 


The Massachusetts Department of 
Public Works, Division of Highways, 
let contracts in 1924 for 108.49 miles of 
State highway. The Department laid 
51.78 miles of asphalt macadam, 22.35 
miles of asphaltic concrete, 3.91 miles of 
tar macadam, 3.77 miles of gravel, and 
26.68 miles of Portland cement concrete. 


New Angle on Road Cost 


If highways were built of local mate- 


rials and with local labor which would. 


otherwise be unemployed during the 
periods of road construction, such high- 
ways would cost nothing nationally, and 
locally would represent mainly a favor- 
able distribution of funds. Those who 
are doubting the financial soundness of 
pushing the road-building program, 
might therefore reasonably figure on the 
problem of ways and means for build- 
ing good, hard roads by strictly local 
organization. Cobblestone streets were 
built on that plan in bygone ages. 


“One reason for the common failure 
to bring highway construction and main- 
tenance practices into more complete 
harmony with the results of completed 
researches is the fact that as presented 
to the profession these are. commonly 
accompanied by such a mass of support- 
ing data that the busy executive finds it 
difficult to give them the study they de- 
serve,” reports Charles M. Upham, Di- 
rector of the National Highway Re- 
search Board. “Data published in the 
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form now commonly used is valuable,” 
he continues, “but, in the interest of 
economy, it should also be presented in 
condensed summary reports. Such re- 
ports would summarize the important 
facts of the fuller reports, but would 
give sufficient details to afford a good 
understanding of results. Perhaps the 
obstacles that now interfere with the 
spreading of knowledge of research 
work might be overcome by the publi- 
cation of consolidated and condensed 
reports from the Highway Research 
Board acting in co-operation with other 
agencies. The large losses in the higa- 
way field which can be traced to an in- 
complete dissemination of information 
on the results of important researches 
emphasize the value of such a service.” 


Paying Standards 


About 510 million dollars is to be 
placed to the credit of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, nationally speak- 
ing, for the year 1924 only, and similar 
sums for previous years. The Society 
has developed standards without which 
the prices of cars would be at least 15 
per cent. higher than they are. This fact 
leaked out at a recent meeting with the 
Division of Simplified Practice, of the 
Department of Commerce, at which fur- 
ther simplified standards for brake lin- 
ings, spark plugs, and piston rings were 
discussed. 


Truck and omnibus manufacturers 
state that railway and street car com- 
panies are now buying more than 60 per 
cent. of the busses sold. 


Efforts are being made for getting the 
word “coach” adopted for small busses, 
especially the more luxurious type used 
for touring and inter-city traffic. If it 
succeeds, the coachman may come back, 
and perhaps a big bus will be an over- 
coach and a double-decker a top coach. 


New yellow coaches (busses) for De- 
troit, have a wheelbase of 230 inches 
and an unusually short turning radius, 
said to be made possible by lengthening 
the axle. 


Trade Papers report that the auto- 
motive industry is now getting strong- 
ly interested in exports, seeing that a 
few firms have succeeded in increasing 
their exports to a respectable figure dur- 
ing the past year. Another factor is the 
reports on foreign markets from the 
Department of Commerce. 


An airplane firm at Keysport, N. J., 
has developed an engine starter operat- 
ing on the principle of turning a small 
fly wheel by hand, and gear, till it 
reaches a speed of more than 3,000 
revolutions per minute, and then mesh- 
ing it with the engine shaft. The opera- 
tion takes only a few seconds. Every- 
body has thought of it, but now it is 
done.—M. C. K. 
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ONSIDERABLE cost-cutting may be 

done without plan or program by 
adopting improvements from time to time. 
Much better results are obtained, however, 
through orderly arrangement of ideas and 
work, as every step in a re- organization of 
working methods depends more or less on 
other steps preceding or following it. 


With this idea in mind, a program for 
cost-cutting has been gradually developed 
in previous issues of “Forbes,” this sug- 
gested program dealing only with essentials 
that may be applied in practice everywhere, 
while measures depending for continued 
success on exceptional personal traits or 
abilities are omitted. In briefest summary, 
such a program stands about as follows: 


1. Join the two overlapping national 
movements for Simplification and Stand- 
ardization. 

Authorities agree that cost-cutting under 
these heads is of the utmost importance, the 
possible annual savings running into many 
billions of dollars. 


2. Work for improved human relations 
and team work within your own concern 
and your community, adopting the follow- 
ing definite means, which are useful in bad 
times as well as good times. 


A. Provide modern working equipment. 


B. Separate experimental from routine 
work. 


C. Work actively to spread skill and 
knowledge in your line among workers of 
all classes in your community, perhaps 
through modernized trade schools or similar 
institutions. 


D. Work actively in your community for 
unbiased information on investments and 
finance, so as to enable wage-workers to 


order their lives sensibly, without expensive 
and troublesome responsibilities for their 
welfare on the part of employers. . 


Selecting Modern Equipment 


The modern working equipment includes 
naturally such welfare provisions without 
which the desired standard of living for the 
workers would be lowered. Apart from its 
incidental purposes, modern working equip- 
ment stands by itself as the most important 
of all requirements for effecting radical 
cost-cutting by direct means. The general 
program includes therefore a vital third 
section, and the following wording of this 
section covers most of the essentials: 

3. Give steady study to all machines and 
equipment offered in the market as suited 
for converting man-labor in your concern 
into machine work, or otherwise for saving 
time or materials, or for increasing the 
value or volume of your products or trade. 
Formulate plans—more than one—for the 
adoption and installation of the equipment 
which is found most desirable, from all the 
evidence you can collect. Decide the order 
of action, so that one step will not hinder 
another, if all cannot be done at once. From 
the trial plans formulated and considered 
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pick or devise a final one, and start to or- 
ganize and finance the work of materializ- 
ing tt. 

This general program is practically an 
extract of advice given by many leaders 
during the past twenty-five years, with 
elimination of every proposed measure 
which has been attacked repeatedly as 
unwise or exceptional. 

As brought out in a previous issue—and 
proved by the most advanced companies— 
the total cost-cutting which available equip- 
ment now brings in sight for most concerns 
not yet thoroughly re-organized, amounts 
to such a stupendously large percentage of 
the present average cost that much more is 
gained by taking the work up systemati- 
cally and thoroughly than by dipping into 
it piecemeal. But experience teaches us 
that most of the work will nevertheless be 
done on the latter plan, unless something 
important is accomplished serving to facili- 
tate the required investments. The financial 
world is not moving its viewpoints fast 
enough. Local bankers still believe that 
deep cost-cutting is practical only for very 
large producers. 


Financial Policy 


To change this attitude, and promote the 
banker’s business at the same time, it would 
be desirable if a full-fledged engineer who 
has specialized in industrial and commercial 
management could become closely associated 
with every bank and personally interested 
in its securities. He would at once become 
identified with sound business progress in 
his community, rather than representing 
one-sided views on equipment. But, as mat- 
ters stand at present, it will usually devolve 
upon the business executives in a city to 
bring about this desirable closer union of 
finance and business engineering. They will 
have to show the bankers what can be 
gained. 

There are difficulties. Most local bankers 
approve sentiments and actions which tend, 
seemingly, to restore feudal relations be- 
tween labor-buyers and labor-sellers, the 
wish fathering the approval. Business 
executives and engineers must make it plain 
that, on the contrary, the rational plan for 
securing continued prosperity lies not in 
opposing irresistible social forces but in 
working with them; not in encouraging 
backward tendencies but in modern cost- 
cutting to offset high wages, and in raising 
the common standard of living in order to 
expand the markets. 

They may show that more skill and 
knowledge among workmen of all classes 
tend toward conscientious work and busi- 
ness benefits, and that sound knowledge on 
investments and finance is needed more than 
any other educational factor for maintain- 
ing the right balance between expenditures 
and savings in the higher standard of living 
made possible by high wages. 

From this viewpoint, the cost-cutting 
movement becomes exceedingly interesting, 
apart from the profits, though these must 
continue to furnish the practical motive.— 
M. C. K. 
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doctor tell you 
at fifty? — 


a he tell you that because of your 
devotion to your business and your 
failure to exercise you are soft and 
flabby ? Or — will he demand why you have 
not paid attention to your health and ask 
why you are under weight or anaemic! 
Or will he compliment you on your rugged 
health due to the fact that you have acquired 
the exercise habit ? 


Live Resistance Plus 
the Indicator — 


Measured exercise with live resistance is the only 
—— to do it. The Hutter system is the only system 
you can watch yourself build up or cut down 
wege, With 1 the Hutter system you always know 
heth: taki he right 





little. No fatigue, as you cannot 
over-do it. 


A Few Minutes 
a Day— 


Takes only a few minutes after your 
shower in the morning to get the 
peppy feeling which will carry ma 
ae ie a hard day at the o 

full of vigor and enthusiasm. 


With the Hutter system there is no 
guessing. No allowances for this or 
that. Why nof start your daily ex- 
ercise routine tomorrow? The Hut- 
ter system means long life and 
rug; ith. 

Have your secretary send in this 


coupon for descriptive catalog and 
full details. 










-Health-O-Meter Co.) 


2124 W. 21st PI., Dept.5792,Chicago, Il. 

Dear Sirs: Please send me without obligation full details on 

the way the Hutter Indicating Exerciser ‘‘builds up’’ or 
‘cuts down’’ weight. I am particularly interested in 


C Murcle Building C Weight Increase 
C Weight Reduction () General Health 
Name 
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My occupaticn is. 








Send for this FREE Book today 


John C. Moore Corporation 
(Established 1839) 
2180 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 


MOORES vst 
SYSTEMS 
In Use In More Than 
300,000 Offices 

















$100 Bonds 


Write for list “A 14” 


Guttag Bros. 


16 Exchange Place New York 
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The 
Safety and Diversification 
of 50 to 100 good bonds 
IN ONE BOND! 


To get the same safety and diversifi- 
cation which one Fulton-DeKalb 
First Mortgage Collateral Trust 
Bond (denominations $100, $500 
and $1000) will give you at an at- 
tractive rate of interest, it would be 
necessary for you to invest in 50 to 
100 different good real estate bonds, 
each secured by a closed first mort- 
gage on as many completed struc- 
tures. 

In addition to this you would have 
to see that the mortgages against 
which the bonds were issued were 
placed in the hands of a third party 
(independent trustee) who would 
protect your interests. 

You would also need the guarantee of the 
issuing house that principal and_ interest 
would be promptly paid when due. 
Fulton-DeKalb First Mortgage Collateral 
Trust Bonds, secured by completed struc 
tures only, mostly homes of moderate size, 
are such super-safe investments. For every 
$100,000 worth of bonds issued, there are 
deposited with an independent trustee, a 
bank in good standing, $125,000 worth of 
first mortgages secured by improved real 
estate conservatively valued at $250,000 
This means that there is a real property 
value of 214 times the amount of the bond 
behind it. 

Booklet A-14, describing this super-safe in- 
vestment will be sent to all present or 
prospective investors who request it. No 
obligation. 


Correspondence with investment 
dealers solicited. 


MORTGAGE BOND & TRUST 
Atlanta COMPANY Georgia 


Capital $500,000 Assets $1,500,000 
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Two MILLIONS 


BY 1930 


This isa forecast of Detroit’sgrowth, 
based by its public utilities upon 


past records. 


Such progress assures Detroit real 


estate values. 


Carefully selected and appraised 
Detroit apartment and office 
buildings are the security back of 
United First Mortgage Bonds. 


Our literature describes many offerings. 
Send today. You can find here the kind 


of an investment you wish to make. 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE 


BOND CO. LIMITED 
Howard C. Wade, President 
324 Majestic Building 





mei, Respazace 

apita t 

1,000,000 UNITED $10,000,000 
FIRST MORTG 


ST MO 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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Building and Mortgage Survey 


Surveys of Building Situation Show Construction 
Requirements Will Be Smaller in 1925 


By R. D. 


EVERAL rather complete surveys 

have recently been issued by author- 
ities in the building field. One, that of 
the Copper & Brass Research Association, 
is very thorough and indicates that total 
building expenditures for 1924 totaled 
more than $5,000,000,000—about $600,000 
below the peak of 1923. Further, this re- 
port gives an indication of what is to be 
expected during the current year. 


The report shows an estimated require- 
ment of about $4,400,000,000 on January 1, 
1925, as compared with: a total building 
requirement of $16,174,000,000 on January 
1, 1920. No really accurate estimate can 
be made of any possible shortage because 
it is so easy to exaggerate. Furthermore, 
the variation in the reports received are 
such that compilations made from two 
different questionnaires vary widely in the 
conclusions reached. Another reason why 
accurate compilations are difficult to obtain 
is the changing standard of living, and 
also the changing demand for building 
accommodations; it being impossible to 
estimate the effect of these. 


If the predictions made for the indus- 
try prove true, the end of 1925 should 
see very little shortage existing anywhere 
with the possible exception of two or three 
of the larger cities. The demand then will 
be for low-priced, single family dwellings. 
Heretofore, there has not been enough 
margin between the cost of the capital 
required for construction of this type of 
housing and the income to be derived. 
The remedy for this condition is in quan- 
tity production. Right in New York City 
plans are being made to start such a 
project—the mass production advocates 
maintaining that it is not only possible 
to construct houses with gardens and 
playground space, but also that at a rental 
of about $10 per room a month a reason- 
able profit can be made on the investment. 
How true this assumption will prove re- 
mains to be seen. There is, however, no 
denying the fact that the plan merits the 
full attention of architects and builders. 


A large insurance company went into a 
housing venture a short time ago as an 
object lesson and recently reported that 
every apartment constructed had been 
rented for $9 a room. At this figure the 
company estimates approximately 8 to 10 
per cent. return on the capital invested. 
It is reported that the original cost of the 
project was less than the contractor’s 
estimate and that the whole structure now 
stands on its own feet financially. 


The National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards reports that mortgage money 
is plentiful throughout the country with 
the possible exception of a few small com- 
munities. About 65 per cent. of the cities 
under 25,000 population report a demand 
that cannot be supplied. In cities of 100,- 
000 and over a large percentage report 
a goodly supply of money for second mort- 
gages. The cost in a few instances is 
rather exorbitant, but in the main the 
charges for placing second mortgages are 
reasonable. 


Maxwell 


Many operators and building owner, 
are creating fictitious values by the 
simple expedient of “padding” leases. 
The value of property being based upon 
capitalized rentals, leases frequently 
name a larger consideration than is ac- 
tually agreed upon between the owner 
and tenant. 

This practice constitutes an element 
of danger to sound financing. It is to be 
condemned by conservative operators. 
Such tactics often prove a boomerang 
to those who adopt them. No lasting or 
real benefit is derived. The pressure of 
the downward tendency in rents will, in 
the long run, overcome any aartificial 
means of maintaining present real estate 
values. 

To insure sound financing a thorough 
analysis covering rental capacity and 
maintenance costs of a building is essen- 
tial to determine the earning power of 
the structure. The analysis should be 
made by one experienced in building 
management. There must be a healthy 
relation between income and out-go to 
make a construction venture successful. 
The padding of leases will not do it. 


Sidney W. Souers, President Mortgage 
& Securities Company, New Orleans and 
St. Louis; President First Joint Stock 
Land Bank of New Orleans, Southern 
Mortgage Company, Abilene, Texas; 
Standard Motors Finance Company, New 
Orleans, when interviewed by “Forbes,” 
said: 

The South is facing an era of the most 
remarkable development that any part of 
the country has ever 
witnessed. With the 
very great progress 
that has been made in 
building good roads, 
schools and churches, 
will come a great eco- 
nomic development. 
With efficient railroad 
and river transporta- 
tion, cheap labor and 
natural resources that 
have been barely touched, the South can 
offer great opportunities to the manufac- 
turer and business man. 

“There is much for the financier and 
banker to do in the South. There are more 
railways to build, more public utilities to 
construct, more buildings to erect; in fact, 
there is a duty and labor for all true 
builders. The South is the field of great- 
est opportunity in America. The South is 
‘awake to its potentialities and is aggres- 
sively encouraging every possible develop- 
ment by local and northern capital. 

“The Mortgage & Securities Company 
believes so firmly in the South that it is 
prepared to render every possible serv- 
‘ce of finance through its subsidiary com- 
danies. It has recently opened a St. Louis 
office to render greater investment serv- 
ice. The First Joint Stock Land Bank of 
New Orleans, the Standard Motors 
Finance Company, the Southern Mort- 
gage Company have been organized to 
render efficient service to the South.” 
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BROWNSVILLE 





A LL 


-At the Southernmost point in the US. 


-Below the frost line in the 
Tropical, Verdant 


Rio GRANDE VALLEY 


I personally own about 15,000 acres of land along the 
Rio Grande River, just below Brownsville, Texas. 
The River forms the boundary of most of this land. 
Many ,thousand acres of citrus orchards have been 
planted between my property and Brownsville and 
near by—this land selling at from $200.00 to $400.00 
per acre with irrigation facilities provided. 

Land in this vicinity frequently produces two bales 
of cotton to the acre, and valuable crops of beans, 
potatoes, etc., all in one year—various crops are raised 
almost the year round. 

This land is adaptable to modern farming, cotton 
plantations, cattle raising, citrus fruit growing, truck 
and vegetable growing. 
The land lying along the river is unsurpassed for 
richness and fertility. It has in most part been “made” 
by river deposit and is black river silt. 


Being close to the Gulf the occasional cool “snaps” 
in mid-winter are much tempered by the Gulf waters, 
giving even a more desirable fruit and agricultural 
farming climate than that enjoyed by the most pros- 
perous “valley” just above Brownsville. 


Irrigation may easily be effected right from the river, 
saving a great deal of the developing expense ordi- 
narily necessary. 


The great Intercoastal Canal System is now planned 
to come within a few miles of this property—per- 
mitting low water rates to ship the abundant valley 
crops to the markets of the world. 


The eyes of the country are on the possibilities of 
the Rio Grande Valley of Texas—Hundreds of tour- 
ists are continuously visiting thruout this remaining 
undeveloped wonder spot of America. 


I Will Sell This Land in Large Tracts at Low Prices 





As an investment this is a very attractive proposition, as the 
continued rapid development of this prolific citrus and vegetable 
growing valley is assured. 


INT ISABEL 


FISHING 


MEXICO 
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To any one desiring to develop and colonize one of these blocks 
Famous of land there is a big margin of profit. 


=" Mrs. NIELS ESPERSON 


2ND NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


The “heavy black” is my land, extending from 


8 to 15 miles from Brownsville. 


*+eAs rich as the Nile Valley: 


i Mion 









SEEKING NEW BUSINESS 


ON OUR RECORD 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the close of business, December 31, 1924 


ASSETS 


Loans and Discounts . 

U.S. Bonds and Certificates 
Other Bonds and Investments . 
Banking House 

Customers’ Liability account of Allies ptances 
Cash due from Banks and U.S. Treasurer . 
Interest earned . . Datta 


Other Assets . . . 


. $112,534,538.05 


6,552,200.00 


11,682,602.54 


1,500,000.00 
9,547,719.02 


49,653,020.90 


333,468.04 
335,275.00 


$192,138,823.55 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock. . . . - $ 4,500,000.00 
Surplus .. . 15,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits i 1,524,108.49 
Reserved: Taxes, Interest,etc.. . . . « 
Circulation 
Acceptances ‘ 
Bankers’ Acceptances weil Sesion Bills ° 


U. S. Securities Sold v? mpepenece 
Agreement... o hoe 


Other Liabilities . 

Deposits, viz.: 
Individuals . 
Banks . 
United States 


7 . + 7 ° > 


. $111,296,068.84 
40,005,024.78 
398,300.00 


21,524,108.49 


522,935.73 
349,997.50 
9,874,135.27 
4,165,986.69 


3,903,500.00 
98,766.25 


151,699,393.62 





$192,138,323.55 


THE 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


BROADWAY AT CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE AT 29TH STREET 
MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 
AT 46TH STREET 











MAIL this coupon for FREE BOOKLET 073 8% investments in 
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» interest regularly. 


9 years. 


Name 


Our booklet tells 
can get this high rate safely 

ges on select homes in Miami. 
am prompt payments assured, no extra charges or 
lees. 


Remember—8% compounded will double your money in 
Don’t put it off—write for booklet —* 


() Check here if you want details of our 


tial Payment Plan—you get 8% from te yo 
SOUTHERN BOND & MORTGAGE CO. 
Room 504, Ralston Building, Miami, Florida 


ou why, and how you 


oye 8 
e make collecticets 
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Hungarian Industrial Financing 


Of unusual interest, as a commentary 
upon the post-war recovery that is taking 
place in central Europe, is the recent of- 
fering of $3,000,000 Rima Steel Corpora- 
tion 7 per cent. 30-year bonds, by F. J. 
Lisman & Company, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. This issue is the 
first piece of industrial financing for Hun- 
gary in the American market. At the 
luncheon given by Mr. Lisman at the 
Bankers’ Club to newspaper men recently 
he pointed out the close analogy between 
present day conditions in Europe and 
those in America at the close of the Civil 
War. The farsighted European investor 
was able to acquire unusual bargains in 
American investments and at the same time 
aid tremendously toward reconstruction 
and industrial recovery following the War 
of the Rebellion. It is now the American’s 
opportunity to do the same thing in 
Europe. 

The Rima Steel Corporation was formed 
in 1881, and through the policy of plow- 
ing earnings back into physical improve- 
ments has become one of the foremost 
units of the important iron and steel in- 
dustry of Europe. In the 43 years of its 
life the company has paid an average of 
10.09 per cent. in dividends and in the last 
24 years has added $16,890,421 to its re- 
serves. 

The properties consist of modern and 
up-to-date plants for the manufacture of 
iron and steel, as well as iron and coal 
mines. It owns forests which have an 
area of about 35,000 acres, from which its 
lumber supplies are drawn. The total value 
of all its properties is placed at $28,000,- 
000, of which approximately $24,000,000 is 
representedd in plants, machinery and 
equipment of all sorts, $1,430,000 in in- 
vestments, approximately $1,000,000 in cash 
and accounts receivable, the balance in ma- 
terials in the process of manufacture. The 
annual production capacity of the plants 
is as follows: Pig iron, 200,000 tons; 
steel ingots, 300,000 tons ; rolled materials, 
250,000 tons; various steel products, 
50,000 tons; iron ore, 500,000 tons; roasted 
ore, 300,000 tons; coal, 450,000 tons; mag- 
nesite, 10,000 tons; and limestone, 150, 000 
tons. From 80 to 90 per cent. of this 
annual output is domestically consumed, 
the market being protected by a stringent 
tariff on heavy iron and steel materials. 

The purpose of the new issue is to pro- 
vide funds by which the corporation may 
carry out its program of expansion in 
order to meet the demand fer its products. 
It will enlarge its electric power station, 
enlarge one of the plate mills, open two 
new coal mines and an iron mine and build 
additional homes for workingmen. The 
corporation employs approximately 12,000 
workmen, maintaining most of them in 
homes owned by the company. 





The Northern State Power Company 
states that more than 41,000 persons, in- 
cluding those who are purchasing stock 
on the monthly investment plan, are now 
owners of its 7 per cent. preferred stock. 
This is the equivalent of one shareholder 
for every 6 customers directly supplied 
with electric service by the company. A 
new record was established during 1924 
in the acquisition of customer shareholders, 
the volume of sales exceeding by 25 per 
cent. that of any previous year. More 
than 23,000 persons purchased stock, and 
of this number 9,000 were new share- 
holders. 
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A New and Delightful Kind of Story Magazine!! 








Here you will find 
the precious metal 
of fiction, the 
stories you always 
meant to read and 








never did, the great 
stories you’ve 
missed, the tales 
that have proved 
themselves sterling. 


EXCITING, MOST HUMAN, SUREST TO LIVE, 
FROM THE GRADUALLY STORED-UP WORLD'S 


A Galaxy of 





Owen Wister 
Gaboriau 
de Alarcon 
Kipling 
Tolstoy 
Conan Doyle 
de Maupassant 
Stevenson 
Mark Twain 
Pushkin 
Bret Harte 
Dumas 
Oscar Wilde 
Poe 
Anatole France 
Thomas Hardy 
Chekov 
H. C. Bunner 
Merimée 
Heinrich Heine 


FitzJames O’Brien 


- Clark Russell 


Treasure Chest of 


Golden Literature 


The gems of literature; the stories that 
most delight the human race; that no live 
man or woman can miss without loss. 


The Best Novelettes out of 10,000 
The Best Short Stories out of 100,000 
The Best Gems of Verse out of 1,000,000 


Five million people read current fiction as 
it comes from month to month on the 
newsstands; good, mediocre or bad. 


Why not read the Best the 
great artists in each: lan- 
guage have written for you? 


Are they not more cunning in getting your 
interest ? 


Are they not better able to bring you laughter 
and tears; breathless suspense in mystery and 
detective stories; tender sympathy with lovers ; 
horror at the horrible in life; every man’s love 
for real children; wild adventures on the 
world’s frontiers ; the charm of nature ; graceful 
romances that feed your imagination; the stir- 
ring of your blood in the fierce play of men’s 
passions ; the subtle mysteries of sex; corking 
stories of our own great West? 


That is the trade of the 
“Masters of the Magic Word” 


Master Story - Tellers 





Margaret Deland 


Jerome 
Dickens 
Balzac 
Thackeray 
Dostoievsky 
R. H. Davis 
Irving 
Lagerlof 
Tarkington 
Gogol 
Gautier 
Bayard Taylor 
Barrie 
Calderon 
Charles Reade 
Daudet 
George Meredith 
d’Annunzio 
Heidenstam 
O. Henry 
Ambrose Bierce 


Not even the literary expert knows ALL these tales of adventure, romance, 
humor, passion, mystery—selected from such authors as these—the particular stories 
you have most likely missed, the particular ones you can least afford to miss. 


On Newsstands December 20. Send $3.00 for a Year’s Subscription to 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORPORATION, 55 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 
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—in a Pocketbook 
SPECIAL OFFER 


In order to advertise the Lefax Loose-Leaf Data Sheets for making up real 
personal pocket reference books, we offer 


SEVEN MILLION LEFAX DATA SHEETS 




































































nvestors’ 
Bock f Bocklets 
Department 











Forecasts of the Stock and Bond 
Markets for 1925—This foreast pre- 
pared by Newburger, Henderson & 
Loeb, Members New York Stock Ex- 
change, 1512 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., will be sent upon request. 

The Basic Principles of Investment 
Trust Management—This booklet may 
be had upon request to the Financial 
Investing Co., of New York, Ltd., 150 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








printed on first-class bond paper, carefully edited, thoroughly digested and so 
efficiently arranged at an average cost to us of $50 a subject. Bank Stocks—The Bankers’ Capital 
Corporation, 41 East 42nd Street, New the 
AT LESS THAN HALF THE REGULAR PRICE York, N. Y. will gladly furnish infor- pla 
The sheets contain accurate, up-to-date, productive facts for business-men mation regarding bank securities. mt 
and all classes of engineers. They are gathered into The Trend of Trade—A digest of cur- 
SETS OF 100 SHEETS (200 PAGES) rent conditions in basic industries is 
il aa salils alt Rieke meteeiell las made in a letter prepared by McDonnell i 
< odes and Goneent Tables tl a yr oe oe . 
2. Mathematics and General Engineering. hoes tine oom Pa ae *- me 
3. Civil Engineering. he a. 
4. Mechanical Engineering. The Promise of the Rails—The new my 
5. Electrical Engineering. era of railroad prosperity is discussed in 
6. Chemical Engineering. The Lamborn-Hutchings Review. A copy : 
PRICE, $1 a Set. All six for $5. Postpaid. Hut on og > ar rg mag and * 
; , i utchings o., Mem or 
This offer —— when the stock that has been set aside for this Stock + sone 7 Wall Street, ew lig 
purpose 1s @ austed. York, N. ¥. it 
LEF AX, Inc. European Steel Corporation—Inter- - 
. . ° esting information can be obtained from 
Ninth and Sansom Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. F. J. Lismean,& Co. 28 Exchange Place, 
New York, N. Y. regarding the “Rima” : 
Steel Corporation. This company plays ,. 
an important part in European industrial ki 
ARE OIL STOCKS — F 
FLORID A i Joint Stock Land Bank Stocks—In- 
} 4 : , ae 
An investment field—that should A SALE NOW? nnd Banks con be tad noc sequest to : 
have the serious consideration of In Bulletin No. 261, December 27, 1924, we Nehemiah Friedman & Co., 29 Broad- of 
everyone interested in sound in- pointed to, an impending improvement in the oll way, New York, N. Y. These securities of 
vestments. Bince then, ofl stocks have advanced, materially. give a high yield and the banks issuing of 
Sendilenteaigiiiene igh oe materially ‘Bgner prices ahead for oll, securities ? them are under the direct supervision of ko 
contains valuable information on Florida; with specific recommendations to elients are the United States Government. 
oom free upon ee Pee available gil te i ded hee napster a a 
$ CURITIES C nightly taking in a wide range of busi- | 
S BALES waa rt la ness and financial subjects will be sent spe 
INVESTMENT BANKERS upon request to Carden-Green & Co., 
119 W. Forsyth St. = Jacksonville, Fla. 141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. Members New York Stock Exchange, 43 = 
Exchange Place, New York, N. Y. ce 
Staton’s Wireless Bulletin—For in- cla 
formation concerning the radio industry fig 
and securities of the many manufacturers , 
Personal Service Headquarters in this field, write to Frank T. Stanton the 
& Co., 15 Broad Street, New York, N. Y., the 
The and your name will be placed on their 
Co & IR O R ADIO regular mailing list. | 
A LL N > ° . Four “Checks” on Mortgage Bonds— : 
NAT Stanton’s Wireless Bulletin The Four Distinguishing Marks of Mil- : 
‘ IONAL Free on Request 
BANK . ler Bonds and how they apply to the 
RANK T. STANTON & Co. safety of these bonds is discussed in a 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK ata oes erg pamphlet issued by G. L. Miller & Co., 
ee ee et Inc., 30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. 3 
ga Ory to every need— Y. A copy may be had upon request. 
faithful to every trust. Music Master Horn—H. D. Williams * 
& Co., Members New York Stock Ex- th: 
change, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Tr 
will furnish information concerning the al 
Every business man should have, at his home and at his Fo RTT fe ape a an 
. cor 
office, @ copy of “F ORBES EP IGRAMS” by B. C.. F orbes. “Super-Safe Investments”—The Mort- hay 
gage Bond & Trust Co., Atlanta, Georgia, wh 
Bound in leather, stamped in gold, beautifully printed. ve dandty ternish cables oF tie baie 


$2—Postage prepaid. lets. 
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“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 


The Reason 

“But why do they make the apartments 
so small?” 

Real estate agent—“That, madam, is so 
the tenants will have no rcom for com- 
plaint."—$5 prize to H. H. Culver, Hel- 
muth, N. Y. 

* * * 
Worthy of His Hire 

The plumber worked and the helper 
stood helplessly looking on. He was learn- 
ing the business. This was his first day. 

“Say,” he inquired, “do you charge for 
my time?” 

“Certainly, boob,” came the reply. 

“But I haven’t done anything.” 

The plumber, to fill-in the hour, had 
been looking at the finished job with a 
lighted candle. Handing the two inches of 
it that were still unburned to the helper, 


he said witheringly, “Here—if you gotta. 


be so conscientious—blow that out !”—Life. 
x *k * : 
A Complete Line 
Sign in store window: “Bulbs of all 
kinds—hyacinths, Chinese lily, narcissus, 
electric light.”—-Boston Transcript. 
* * * 
Thrift 
“Henry, you had better lay in a supply 
of stamps. I see that Congress is talking 
of raising the postage on letters.”—Prize 
of “Forbes Epigrams” to O. West, Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 
* * * 
Oh! for a “Line” Like This 
The judge—“This lady says you tried to 
speak to her at the station.” 
Salesman—“It was a mistake. I was 
looking for my friend’s sister, whom I 
had never seen before, but who’s been de- 
scribed to me as a handsome blonde with 
classic features, fine complexion, perfect 
figure, beautifully dressed and——” — 
The witness—“I don’t care to prosecute 
the gentleman. Any one might have made 
the same mistake.”—P. K., Chicago. 


_ Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 





Security Trust’s New Building | 


The Security Trust Company of De- 
troit has moved into its own new building 
at 735 Griswold street, in the centre of 
that city’s -banking and financial district. 
The bank’s new home is one of the most 
modern financial structures in the city 
and was built for the sole use of the 
company. Four floors will be devoted to 
handling the trust company’s business, 
while in the basement are the security and 
cash vaults and files. 








“Uernon ‘Room 
| MARCH MUSICALES | 
Se EVERY SATURDAY EVENING. ag 
y February 28th to March 28th 
— THIRD YEAR — 


Louis Graveure - Nina Morgana - Arpad Sandor 
Pablo Casals - Louise Hunter - Edward Gendron 
















<9» Vladimir De Pachmann - Ina Bourskaya - Mildred Dilling we 
ey Efrem Zimbalist - Rafaelo Diaz - Kathryn Meisle Eee 
Anna Case - Tandy Mackenzie - Richard Hale 
age ATLANTIC CITY Za 
GEES GOS 
‘G S Details of these Musicales together with hotel folder Sie 





and rates on request 
LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Wx ) are 
: L2 VEC | 











About Important People| 














OSEPH FRENCH JOHNSON, presi- 
dent of the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute, and dean of the School of Com- 
merce of New 
York University 
for the last 22 
years, died sud- 


denly at New- 
foundland, New 
Jersey. Dean 
Johnson was 


known as a writ- 
er on financial 
subjects and the 
author of many 
books among them “Money and Cur- 
rency,” “Business and the Man,” “We and 
Our Work,” “Organized Business Knowl- 
edge.” 

Herbert H. Asquith, former Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, has accepted 
the honor of an Earldom, offered by King 
George on the advice of Prime Minister 
Baldwin, “in recognition of his great ser- 
vices to the nation.” 

Blinn F. Yates has been elected vice- 
president of the United States Mortgage 
& Trust Co. 

General W. W. Atterbury was elected 








(—=S 


am 
f 





a director of the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of C. 
Stuart Patterson. 

E. J. Kulas, president of the Midland 
Steel Products Company and former ex- 
ecutive of the General Electric Company, 
has been elected president of the Otis 
Steel Company. 

Agustin Edwards, formerly Chilean 
Ambassador at London; Carlos Aldunate 
Solar, Chilean Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and Alfred Houston, general rep- 
resentative of the Guggenheim Brothers 
at Santiago, have been elected directors of 
the Chilean Consolidated Nitrate Corpora- 
tion, recently organized by the Guggen- 
heim Brothers. 

James Brown, of Brown Bros. & Co., 
New York, was re-elected president of 
the British Empire Chamber of Com- 
merce in the United States. 

William H. Williams was elected chair- 
man of the Board of International-Great 
Northern and of the Gulf Coast Lines. L. 
W. Baldwin, president of the Missouri 
Pacific, was named president of the Gulf 
Coast Lines. 

William E. Humphrey, former member 
of the House from Washington, was nom- 
inated by President Coolidge to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Trade Commission, suc- 
ceeding Nelson B. Gaskill of New Jersey, 
whose term expired several months ago. 
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Will You Accept 
This Book 


FREE 


For Ten Days? 


You send no money—the risk 
and expense are ours. 


Wouldn’t you like to know when and how our gigantic industries were organized? Wouldn’t 
you like to know how our industries and financial giants got their start? Wouldn’t you be 
interested in knowing how big men put through their deals? 


Then read “Men Who Are Making America” by B. C. Forbes and you will be taken behind 
the scenes of 


Standard Oil Bethlehem Steel 

Kodaks United States Steel 

Western Union Ford Motor 

American Telephone and Telegraph New York Life Insurance Co. 
National City Bank International Harvester Co. 
J. P. Morgan & Company and many others. 


You are taken behind the cold public screen and into the intimate confidence of the men who 
have made possible these companies and industries. The intimate details, the romance, the facts 
about how they were organized, financed, managed and developed are revealed to you in “Men 
Who Are Making America.” 


500 pages of fascinating, thrilling stories of the lives of 50 Business 
and Financial Giants of America. You will never read a book of fiction, 
or see a moving picture or play that will give you as much real satisfac- 
tion, pleasure and value as “Men Who Are Making America.” 


You should know the true stories of our gigantic industries, of our huge corporations. You 
should know who and what the men are, whose names are a household word the world over, whose 
deeds and achievements are so closely aligned, intertwined, with the business and financial history 
of America. You get pictures of men, events and organizations that will help you get ahead, that 
will help you in business, in your everyday affairs. 


“Men Who Are Making America” is yours for absolute free examination. Send for it, with- 
out a cent of cost to you, without the least obligation to purchase it. Return it, if you wish, within 
10 days after you receive it. If, however, after 10 days, you decide to keep it, merely remit $3.00 
as payment in full. 


Send no money—merely fill in and mail the following coupon: 


Si die clatiintadh:tiattaihs tieahs dation adereis sareibe Mae 0 hae 


Forbes Magazine, 

120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Send me one copy of B. C. Forbes’ “Men Who Are Making America.” I will either return it 
to you, within 10 days after I receive it, without further obligation to me, OR I will remit $3.00 
as payment in full. 


Lay thie, Waits utes Ler pte kien OUSE 05 BEN Vc x indies wade o ghbbebs ase eine ies 


Forbes 2-15-25 
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